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This Answers Your Questions 


Your desire to acquire specific 
information regarding food 
products in order that you may 
fully cooperate with the pro- 
gram suggested by the National 
utrition Conference was very 
evident in the questions you 
asked at your recent con- 
ventions. 


To aid you in this important 
work, the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company presents the chart 
below. It indicates the nutri- 
tional significance of Dole Pine- 
apple Juice in relation to vita- 
mins and minerals—translated 
in terms of standards set by the 
National Nutrition Conference. 


Daily recommendations of the National Research Council and the percentage 
contributed by a 6-oz. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice 


MINERALS VITAMINS 
CALORIES CALCIUM IRON A Thiamin Ascorbic Acid] Riboflavin 
= Bi c B2 
6-0z. 
Dole Pineapple Juice 102 cal. |0.0252 gms.}| 0.36 Mg. 117 LU 0.3 Mg. 12. Mg. 0.04 Mg 
contributes J 4 
N.R.C. N.R.C. N.R.C N.R.C N.R.C N.R.C. N.R.C. | 
Rec. Dole] Rec. Dole} Rec. Dole] Rec. Dole} Rec. Dole] Rec. Dole] Rec. (Dole 
No. Mg. | Mg. Mg. |%] Me. |% 
AVERAGE MAN 
(154 Lbs.) | 
Moderately active...... 3000 3 8 3] 12 375000 75 |16] 2.7 | 1 
Very 4500 2 8 32 315000; 212.3 |13] 75 |16/33 | 1 
2500 4 8 3] 12 2]1.5 |20] 75 | 16] 2.2 | 2 
AVERAGE WOMAN | 
(123 Lbs.) 
Moderately active...... 2500 4 8 34 12 3}5000 2]1.5 20] 70 17] 2.2 2 
Very 3000 3 8 3 12 3}5000 2] 1.8 17 70 | 
2100 5 8 3} 12 315000 | 23132 |235 76 | | 2 
2500 4] 1.5 zt 2]1.8 12] 2.5 2 
3000 37] 2.0 1 2]2.3 #131150 8 3.0 1 
CHILDREN 
1200 9] 1.0 3 7 6 6 |50] 35 34 | 
1600 6] 1.0 3 8 5}|2500 5 8 50 | 24] 1.2 | 3 
2000 5] 1.0 3] 10 413500; 3] 1.0 |33] 60 20] 1.5 | 3 
2500 4] 1.0 3] 12 314500; 3] 1.2 75 18 | 2 
GIRLS 
2800 4] 1.3 2] 15 2}5000 23,14 22] 80 15] 2.0 | 2 
16-20 2400 4] 1.0 3] 15 215000; 2131.2 @ 18 | 2 
BOYS 
13-15 3200 3] 1.4 24 15 119} 90 13] 2.4 2 
16-20 1.4 2}6000 2] 2.0 154,100 12] 3.0 1 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 
U.S.A. 
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50 RECIPES 
SERVING 50 


Tuis new collection includes recipes for 
a wide variety of dishes that are suitable 
for institutional needs. The recipes pro- 
vide servings for fifty and also for six for 
special diet use when only a few servings 
are needed. The recipes have been tested 
and retested by actual use by the St. Louis 


Home Economics De 


I teach (subjects) 


Dietetic Association. The dishes have 
been popular with both staff and patients. 

Designed to use, and tested with Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk, these economical recipes will 
produce food that is extra rich in whole- 
milk substances, that is extra rich in vita- 
min Dand that is tempting and wholesome. 


riment, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, “Fifty Recipes Serving Fifty” 


in school (grade) 


Address 


Name__ 
City 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S. . 


_ State __ 
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| Meat Loaf | 
mon amounts OF pinections 
‘ 
“ Mix together the ground beef, veal and pork, 
Ground 1 pound bread crumbs, green pepper: celery and 
Ground port 1 pound milk. Add salt and and mix 
Finely cor weighing aout 2 pounds each. Place well 
greased baking Place bits of buttet ot 
Finely cut coer? wor othet over toP in 
Finely cut pepper moderately w oven ) until crown 
\ and tender, pasting with drippings in the pan 
Pet Mill one at 15-minute intervals. Serve hot oF cold. Makes 
Boner or che? be of the cooked, lefrover 
3 
ov st. sours poe sme vet ane 
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Now ready 


EVALUATION and 
INVESTIGATION in 
HOME ECONOMICS 


by 
Clara M. Brown 


Professor of Home Economics Education 
University of Minnesota 

For the first time a book which covers 
fully the place of measurement in home 
economics education, the construction 
and use of tests, methods of collecting 
and handling data, and the preparation 
of reports. Contains a wealth of illus- 
trations showing all types of objective 
check lists, score cards, achievement 
tests, etc. Statistics and mathematical 
procedures clearly presented. 

This is a must book for every teacher's 
personal library, as well as for advanced 
students. Special price to teachers 
$2.90 postpaid (list $3.50). 


ARE THESE ON YOUR DESK? 


RECIPES AT MODERATE 
COST 
for School, Institution and Commercial 
Food Service 


by Constance C. Hart 


550 tested recipes with menus, tables, 
etc. Spiral binding. $3.00 


THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
2nd Edition 


by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


The one complete authoritative book 
on cafeteria organization, equipment, 
operation. Extensive food purchasing 
tables. $3.50 


ORDER NOW FROM 


F. 8S. CROFTS & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


101 Fifth Avenue 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHEN ITS A QUESTION 
OF TASTE —MALTEX 
HAS THE ANSWER 


M* mothers tell us that Maltex is the one cereal 
their children will eat without coaxing. This ap- 
petizing, hot, brown cereal owes its distinctive flavor 
to a special method of manufacture which converts 
part of the carbohydrate content of the Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley into maltose and dextrins. This 
gives Maltex a slightly sweet taste so that less sugar 
is required. 

Maltex does not lump in cooking 
cent a serving and is readily digested by even the 


costs less than a 


youngest child. 


Free Sample and Teaching Materials on request. 


Write Dept. EE, Maltex, Burlington, Vermont. 


An average serving of 

Maltex contains 23 grams 

of Carbohydrate, 5 grams mS 
Protein and appreciable 

amounts of Calcium, 

Phosphorous. Copper 
and Iron. Also, Maltex 
is a good natural source 
of Vitamin B;—each 
ounce, dry, contains 50 ) 
U.S. P. units. 


MAL ALTEX 
CEREAL 
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New Texts for Classroom or Reference 


In this new text the authors collaborate in outlin- 
ing the principles of normal nutrition, and in 
indicating when, why, and how modification of the 
normal diet may be necessary. The book con- 
forms to suggestions of the American Dietetic 
Association in regard to approach and arrange- 
ment and is divided into five parts. 

PART I takes up normal nutrition, its place in 
everyday life, foods, digestion, metabolism, the 
endocrines, proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vita- 
mins, minerals, water balance, essentials of an 
adequate diet, planning the family dietary, weight 
control, teeth as related to diet, blood and lymph, 
food hazards and food protection. Food require- 


EFFECTIVE LIVIN 


The pupil soon to leave the secondary school is 
concerned with effective living not only for him- 
self or herself as an individual, but also with 
effective living in the home and in the community. 
This book gives a clear picture of desirable health 
practices and scientific facts which underlie them 
and its purpose is to help youth discover ways of 
effective living. 

This text is rich and complete in factual material, 
presented in easily comprehensible terms. The 
knowledge and needs of the class will suggest the 
sequence in which the units are to be used. A 
self-check list at the close of each unit offers an 
opportunity for the student to note his progress 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me . 


__Attached is my check. 


“THE ART AND SCIENCE OF NUTRITION”, 83.50 
“EFFECTIVE LIVING”, $7.90 


by 
ESTELLE E. HAWLEY, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. University of 
Rochester, School of Medicine; Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester, New York; and GRACE CARDEN, Chief Dietitian 
and Instructor in Nutrition, University of Rochester, School of 
Medicine; Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y 

600 pages, 100 illustrations, 16 color plates. 


PRICE $3.50 


ments under special conditions are covered in 
PART II. PART III discusses diet therapy. 


In PART IV, the choice, preparation and serving 
of foods are completely presented. Outlines for 
the teaching of the cookery system aid the teacher 
in discussing this phase of the subject. The 
Appendix, PART V, includes summary sheets on 
classification of foods, digestion, vitamins, min- 
erals, and schematic diet outline. In addition 
there is a summary sheet of diet adjustment, 
tables of weights and measures and food composi- 
tion, conversion tables, evaluation of nutritional 
status and discussion of commercial vitamin 
products. 


by 

C. E. TURNER, Professor of Biology and Public Health 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and ELIZABETH 
McHOSE, Director of Physical Education for Girls and Chair- 
man of the Health Council, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 


425 pages, 164 illustrations. 
PRICE $1.90 


toward becoming a well-rounded, self-directing 
individual. Problems and activities suggest fur- 
ther lines of investigation. Adequate references 
are indicated for developing units beyond the 
scope of the present text and as reading material 
for the person who has the desire and ability to 
roam far ahead of the class. 


“Effective Living’ carries sound, motivating 
and thorough instruction in personal hygiene. 
It is unique in the way in which it builds into the 
study program a practical and pertinent considera- 
tion of mental health, communicable disease, 
shnitation and community health problems. 
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A properly balanced feed ration helps her to 
“do her best” for the National Defense Program. 


GOVERNMENT, through vari- 
ous of its departments, has indi- 
cated that dairy products, especially 
cheese, are most vital in the present 
national emergency. Cheese was par- 
ticularly designated because it is a 
concentrated form of important 
milk nutrients. 

Not long ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture asked for a tremendous 
increase in cheese production—called 
for long range plans to make many 
million more pounds of this food, 
both for our citizens and for our 
allies abroad. 

The dairy industry quickly swung 
into action. How well is indicated by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
statistics and estimates. At the end 
of November, the Department esti- 
mates 1941 production at probably 
more than 100,000,000 pounds over 
1940, if the then current accelerated 
production levels were maintained 
for the year. 

Yes, dairy farmers and cheese 
producers have been moving fast and 
working hard to supply this defense 
need on the “Food Front.” But 
as the Secretary himself said: “You 
can’t work the old cow three shifts 
a day.” Naturally many people 
have been wondering just how these 
large increases are being accom- 
plished at the present time. 


“Intensive dairying” 
steps-up milk supply 
In this country there are about 


25,000,000 dairy cows. Today it is 


vitally important that every herd, 
every single cow, in fact, produces to 
its maximum capacity. That is why 
field men, experts in dairying, are 
redoubling their efforts to help far- 
mers produce the largest volume 
of milk possible with existing re- 
sources. 

Some of these field men represent 
national, state or county organiza- 
tions, some of them are representa- 
tives of cheese producers. But in every 
case their job is essentially the same: 


5 


IN ACTION ON 


How thousands of individuals are 
working together to supply the 
cheese needed by our nation and 


its friends. 


A comprehensive program 
The details of this program are highly 
involved, of course, but students and 
teachers of home economics no doubt 
will want a general idea of how 
America is protecting and increasing 
its milk resources. 

Scientific, diversified feeding of 
dairy cattle is the first step. You 
know how important proper diet is 
to human life; it is just as important 
to cows, and directly affects the milk- 
giving capacity of herds. 


America cannot afford to waste a pint of milk through improper handling. 
Scientific care on farms protects America’s milk supply. 


To increase milk volume through 
proper feeding and “weeding” of 
herds. To protect milk at its source 
by scientific methods on the farm. 
To build a firm foundation for 
still further increases by proper 
breeding. 


“Weeding” is the term dairy men 
use when a herd is tested to see if 
there are laggards in it—cows not 
keeping up to a reasonable standard 
of milk production. America cannot 
waste feed on such animals, and 
for economic maintenance of a herd 


6 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Cheese ndust 


“THE 


| 
| 


FOOD FRONT” 


Every drop of milk that comes into a cheese factory, every man-hour of 
labor must be utilized to produce wholesome, well-cured cheese. Dairy 
experts help cheese makers to solve problems. 


such cows must be “weeded out. 

Today, also, attention is turned to 
scientific breeding as never before. 
With famous herds destroyed in 
many othercountries, Americahas be- 
come the Dairy Citadel of the world. 
Scientific breeding is not only impor- 
tant today, as a measure of increas- 
ing milk production, but also to 
prepare for a tomorrow when Amer- 
ican herds must form the basis for 
rehabilitation of dairying in other 
lands. 


Protection of milk 
vitally important 


It takes high-quality milk to make 
high-quality cheese. For years Kraft 
field men, national, state and local 
agencies as well, have been helping 
farmers to protect fresh milk by the 
most sanitary «nd practical methods. 
The scientific care of milking ma- 
chines...of milk cans...the 
proper cooling of milk . . . “little 
things” like these are a vital part of 
the program. 


Co-operation by producers 
Other dairy food producers, too, are 
co-operating to increase America’s 
facilities for cheese making. In many 
cases, plants which formerly made 
other dairy foods, are diverting their 
production to cheese. 

Every drop of milk, every man- 
hour of labor in a cheese factory must 
be utilized to produce wholesome, 
properly cured cheese that can be 
shipped, stored, offered to consumers, 
or diverted to any use the National 
Defense Program may demand. 


Housewives eager 
for information 

The government's appeal to dairy- 
men and cheese producers for tre- 
mendous increases is based on the 
premise that cheese is one of the foods 
needed in the diet of American citi- 
zens as well as for special defense 
purposes. The industry has rallied to 
supply enough cheese for both. 

But, along with this program for 
increased production on the Food 


Front, the government is conducting 
an educational campaign to tell citi- 
zens about all of the “protective” 
foods that help build strong Ameri- 
cans. In this phase, home economics 
teachers and students can contribute 
a great deal. 

Right now, probably, you are 
explaining how such foods as meat, 
eggs, grains, fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter and cheese help to “protect” 
the human body. Many of the lay- 
men you talk with will be interested 
to learn that it takes more than a 
gallon of fresh milk to make a single 
pound of cheese . .. that most cheeses 
contain from 20% to 25‘ high- 
quality protein and from 25‘¢ to 30° 
milk fat. Many a mother is delighted 
to discover that six ounces of Ameri- 
can cheddar cheese supply approxi- 
mately as much milk calcium and 
milk phosphorus as a whole quart of 
fresh milk; that cheese is an excellent 
source of vitamin A. 

American housewives are becom- 
ing acutely conscious that their de- 
fense jobs begin with serving whole- 
some, properly balanced meals. 
America needs citizens with stamina. 
To see that Americans learn more 
about proper nutrition is an impor- 


tant job for all of us in the food field. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


Thanks to the educational work of 
America’s food editors, home econ- 
omists and food manufacturers, 
American housewives have a better 
background in nutrition than 
the women of any other country. 
And this educational program 
must be even more widely spread 
must reach the homes of all 
Americans wherever they may be. 
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Forward March! ! 


Home economists are among the selectees in 
today’s fight against the forces that threaten to 
wreck the world. They compose a regiment in- 
dispensable in the national strategy. 

Not for them the privilege of volunteering for . 
the dramatic work of the air-raid warden, the task 
of rolling Red Cross bandages. These are jobs 
that others can do and do well. The home 
economist’s time will bear its richest dividends 
when her work is along the lines of her special 
training. 

During these war years you and I as home 
economists have a fourfold duty: 


First, to keep ourselves fit physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally. Only thus can we carry 
on our work effectively, unswayed by the gusts 
of hysteria or gloom which may swirl about us. 

Second, to cut our own expenditures to essen- 
tials, renouncing our demands upon materials and 
labor that distract from war efforts, thus setting 
an example for others. 


Third, to do our regular job supremely well, 
through realization of its defense implications. 


Fourth, to make home economics a dynamic 
force which will reach to every corner of com- 
munity life. 

The 15,000 members of the American Home 
Economics Association can march forward confi- 
dently, secure in the knowledge that efforts during 
these war years will not only strengthen America 
for the duration but will also be building a solid 
foundation upon which to reconstruct a new 
world after the war. 


BRANEGAN 
President, AHEA 


ourna of 
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Democracy Turns to the Family 


OTHING has been more thrilling 
than the growing recognition on the part 
of the home economics group that all the 
things that happen in the house are only 
the expression of the spirit of its family. 
This has raised, for you, one of the most 
difficult problems that appear in the matter 
of leadership—whether you are going to 
nurture the spirit that you find in each 
family group or whether you are going to 
try to impose some certain sort of growth. 

Perhaps you can see what I mean through 
comment on the problems facing a sister 
group that has developed somewhat more 
rapidly than yours—the recreation group. 
Having found out what people do when they 
are having fun, leaders in recreation are, 
in many areas, busily engaged in ramming 
fun down the throats of American citizenry. 
If you ask a great many teachers what is 
to be done to develop further a leisure-time 
program, almost all of them will list a 
number of new things to be taught in the 
schools. 

This is in complete disregard of the fact 
that a person can carve soap or paint pic- 


1 Based on an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 3, 
1941. 
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tures with the same grim sense of duty with 
which he conquers mathematics or Latin. 
As these activities are means of expression of 
something that wells up from within the 
individual, so the ways that people live 
and the things they do are expressions of 
their spirit. The home economist’s op- 
portunities for leadership are opportunities 
to help people to grow and live the more 
richly by the patterns which they them- 
selves have made rather than by enforce- 
ments of joy or love or loyalty or tolerance. 

The basic question, then, is whether edu- 
cation is to enrich life or to impose itself 
upon life. That, each of you must answer 
for yourself. All that I can do is to give 
you some picture of the problems which are 
being worked out in the American home. 
This leaves to your own resourcefulness the 
question as to how you are going to help 
each family as it works its way through to 
its answer. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


We must face the fact that today there 
are in the American home at least four 
eroding, disturbing factors which make it 
difficult for the family to contribute what it 
should to our national life. 


First of these is the sharp reduction in 
the ‘number and importance of the things 
which people can do together in the Ameri- 
can home. This is a problem in itself 
because people so largely depend upon 
things they do to express and implement 
their feelings. 

But this has led to another interesting 
problem—that with this sharp reduction in 
what we do for others there has been a 
marked increase in our interest in what we 
mean to others. This we must see as a 
real forward step, though for the present it 
raises difficult issues. We are asking our- 
selves, and others, all sorts of questions as 
to relationships—questions for which we 
as yet have no answers. Mother is not 
half so worried over Johnny’s not eating 
spinach as over what this means. 

A family that is held together by what 
its members mean to each other seems, with- 
out question, to be a more forthright, a 
more honest, group than one where the tie 
is only that of what each one does for the 
other. But the period of transition is 
difficult. 

Our grandparents perchance had quite 
as deep affection for each other as is the 
case with the family of today. Yet we 
cannot escape the fact that marriage was 
for our grandmother practically her only 
assurance of social position, of being sup- 
ported, and for her husband the means of 
having his meals cooked and his buttons 
sewed on. 

With the disappearance of these matters 
as necessities a great many people have 
thought that the family was disappearing, 
crumbling. We see a rapidly mounting 
divorce rate. We are unquestionably mov- 
ing toward a new (and, one likes to think, 
much better) basis of family unity, but in 
the period of transition there is much con- 
fusion and fear for the future. 


A second matter that makes our problem 
difficult is the sudden appearance of im- 
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pressive centrifugal forces. You will 
naturally think of the automobile. One 
other example has intrigued me even more. 
In the childhood of many of us, the entire 
family gathered in the living room at night 
—for reading, sewing, or homework. This 
was not because we lived together in peace 
(though perhaps we did) but because here 
alone was adequate light or warmth. 

Now each child retires to his own room— 
for study or radio entertainment. Our 
approved social agencies don’t like to ac- 
cept a foster home unless the child can have 
his own room to which he can retire for all 
except a few of the family activities. I am 
sure that we will adjust to these changes, 
however, and that the family of the future 
will be tied together by spiritual rather than 
material bonds. The period of transition 
is, nevertheless, one of confusion and of 
apparent crumbling of the family as a social 
institution. 


A third hazard lies in what, for lack of 
better terms, we might call a “loss of 
dignity” in family life. I confess that this 
seems to me an extremely serious situation. 
American people are interested in doing 
what they think worth while, and family 
life cannot survive a feeling on their part 
that this life fails to command the best of 
ability and venture that they possess. 
Perhaps all that one should ask of home 
economists is that they manage to show the 
young people that the proper rearing of 
children for the democratic way of life 
demands more intelligence, resourcefulness, 
and devotion than does any other task. 


A fourth hazard is the avid hunger which 
various groups have shown to relieve the 
family of many of its functions. The 
willingness of the family group to escape 
its obligations has scarcely matched the 
eagerness with which its mortgages have 
been foreclosed. In the name of efficiency 
we are now doing many things with and for 
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children which can be much better de- 
veloped perhaps in the emotional climate 
of the family. 


SOME FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


My main thesis is that there are at least 
four things for which democracy must turn 
to the family. 


1. The first of these is security, ‘‘be- 
longingness,” given by the family to each 
of its members. When a child “belongs,” 
he has a place because of who he is, regard- 
less of what he does. The great contribu- 
tion which the family makes to its members 
is this—that it gives each a place, a haven 
of refuge from all the triumphs and tragedies 
of the rest of the world, an acceptance of 
himself as himself. When Johnny comes 
to school, you are interested in what he is 
or can do—he makes his way through ex- 
cellence in reading or arithmetic or sports 
or what not. When you talk to his mother 
on the basis of this, you may be irritated at 
her simple reply, ‘““But he’s my Johnny.” 
Yet so often she is giving here the picture 
of the one priceless gift which the family 
can give! 

We have the same thing in many of our 
religious patterns. We speak of God as a 
Father—and we believe that He cares for 
us because we are persons, regardless of 
which side of the tracks we live on, what the 
make of our car is, what we possess, what 
abilities we have. 

The totalitarian state gives this belong- 
ingness and, significantly enough, bitterly 
assails the family and the church. A 
democracy, in the psychiatrist’s belief, could 
not long survive if it ceased to foster and 
depend upon these two agencies as security- 
giving mechanisms, because this form of 
governance does not of itself give security. 
The techniques involved in strengthening 
these vital institutions depend on your own 
resourcefulness and training. A democracy 
desperately needs belongingness and, there- 
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fore, needs to preserve and strengthen 
family life for each of its citizens. 


2. The second contribution which 
democracy must ask of the family is training 
in tolerance. Democracy demands of its 
citizens a larger amount of tolerance than 
does any other form of governance with 
perhaps the exception of communism. 
Here, once more, a heavy burden is placed 
upon the family; and here, once more, if 
the family does its job well, we can feel 
that the citizenry has had the best of lessons 
in tolerance. 

May I illustrate? When Mary marries 
John, of course she doesn’t marry John 
but only what she thinks John is. The 
problems of the next three years do not so 
much arise from John as a person or from 
Mary’s original picture of him (both of 
these might be rather fine images) but from 
the difference between the two. Mary’s 
discovery that she has married a real per- 
son and her adjustment to that represent 
her first real struggle with the problem of 
tolerance in marriage. And, of course, it’s 
the same for John. 

The world is a stage—and we, the players. 
Yes, but Shakespeare left out the most 
important part—that as we come through 
the wings someone presses into our tiny 
hands the role we are to play. If you don’t 
believe this, think of a neighboring family 
that is expecting a baby. They “hope it 
will be a boy” or “hope it will be a girl,” 
not having the courtesy to await the child’s 
birth before they decide the part it is to 
play. No sooner is it born than it’s the 
image of Aunt Mary, who is the great 
feminist leader, or Uncle Ned, who’s in the 
penitentiary! 

Tolerance in the family group is so 
difficult! It is particularly hard to give to 
our children the right to be themselves. 
Home economists must see the desperate 
need that democracy has for experiences in 
tolerance in these intimate groups where its 
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citizens spend their formative years. 
preservation of our way of life depends in 
large part upon the integrity of the job done 
in the family. 


3. The third contribution which the 
family can make to democracy is to give 
the child some real contact with the ‘‘prob- 
lem of the expert.” A democracy is con- 
stantly shifting matters from the realm of 
the policy-maker to the realm of the expert. 
Indeed what you often call “the growth of 
democracy”’ isn’t that at all, but is a con- 
stant change of areas of decisions from one 
of these fields to the other. 

One of the essentials in training children 
for democracy lies in the family’s and the 
school’s understanding the problem. The 
family is doing a far better job here than is 
the school. In most families there is a 
frank acceptance of the fact that many of 
the decisions must be made by the expert, 
who is usually the parent. My experience 
is that schools in general fail here. They 
are making an increasing show of allowing 
the children to participate in policy forma- 
tion, but, if at any time the policy is a 
mistaken one, the expert—the teacher— 
steps in. We must understand the issue 
here. It is not one as to whether the 
expert is necessary, or even one as to 
whether the expert should decide most 
matters of school regulation and administra- 
tion. The issue is one of keeping perfectly 
clear the distinction between the two areas. 
This is of the greatest importance to the 
matter of preparation for the democratic 
way of life. Matters of policy, if put to 
vote, should be accepted as voted upon. 
The vote has little value if the governing 
body is going to find a way to have only a 
“correct” vote. In very early childhood 


we can teach about these two separate 
spheres within the democratic framework, 
and their inviolability should be preserved 
all the way through family life. 
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4. The fourth way in which the family 
must prepare for democratic citizenship is 
through lessons in the problem of time lag; 
that is, the time that elapses between the 
moment when it is advisable to adopt a 
certain policy and when the majority of the 
electorate recognizes this advisability. 
This is, obviously, one of the irritating and 
disturbing aspects of democracy. It must 
be evident that the problem, the price we 
pay because of it, and what it involves in 
the way of group planning must be ex- 
plained to the child in his early family 
years. School experiences, however, can 
also help enormously here. 


You will perhaps feel that I have been 
very critical of democracy. This is not the 
case. For its advantages, for the venture 
to which it bids us, for the challenge and 
freedom that it lavishly offers us—for these 
things we have to pay. Many intelligent 
people who are thoroughly adjusted to 
paying for clothes, houses, and furniture 
have failed apparently to develop any taste 
for paying for democracy and the ad- 
vantages of the democratic way of life. 

Democracy cannot give security in the 
sense in which I have used the word; it 
will wither if there is not a great deal of 
tolerance; it requires a clear conception of 
the difference between those things which 
belong to the voter (policies) and those 
things which belong to the expert; and it 
must understand and adapt itself to its 
problem of time lag. 

These matters must be handled by the 
family for two reasons: (1) The family has 
the child for his earliest, most dramatic, 
and impressionable years. (2) The family 
“personalizes” all of these problems—that 
is, works them out in relationship to other 
people. 

And what is your part in this? That is 
for you to decide, though I would hope that 
you help families rather than direct them. 
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There will be every temptation to teach 
families what choices to make, what to do 
about these issues. From this I hope you 
will turn away, even if it means that the 
“results” of your work seem less tangible 
and apparent. Democracy crammed down 
the throats of people isn’t democracy. 


OUR DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


Theories as to what brings happiness and 
progress fall into one of two great groups. 
One has contended that progress depends 
upon management, the manipulation of 
environment, doing things to people; the 
other, that growth can come only from 
within, that we can only prepare the way. 
Down through the ages there has always 
been the bitterness of battle between them. 
Democracy has been constructed by those 
whose faith lies in the development of the 
individual, in his slow but certain growth. 
So, when we talk of the defense of democ- 
racy, we don’t talk of Thermopylae or other 
bloodstained fields of Europe. We talk 
about Pennsyivania—and about you and 
me. We talk about our belief as to where 
lie progress and development, whether these 
are imposed by some form of planned 
economy from without or whether they 
come only with the unfolding of each per- 
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sonality, with the growth of each indi- 
vidual. 

The question is old—thousands of years 
old. I am very fond of the words of the 
Chinese poet, Wang-Wei, who four thou- 
sand years ago in answer to the question as 
to what he thought really worth while in 
life, said: 

“T am old, 

Nothing interests me now, 

Moreover, I am not very intelligent 

And my ideas 

Have never travelled further than my feet. 
I know only my forest, 

To which I always come back. 

You ask me 

What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 

As she goes on down the road, 

After having asked me the way.” 


Here perhaps lies, for each of you, the 
real question of this year. Backed by the 
prestige and the curriculum of the Ameri- 
can school, are you going to force the family 
to better means and nicer homes in hope 
that this will mean nobler spirits? 

Or can you hold to that faith in the dig- 
nity of each man that will truly have you 
find your supreme happiness in the song 
of a little girl as she goes on down the road, 
after having asked you the way? 


Control of Rent 


AM writing you in regard to the 
rent here in the town of ——. We are 
aircraft workers, but you know we have 
families and we have to live. We are 
here 3,000 miles from our home, trying to 
do all we can to help the defense work, 
building airplanes. But people here in 
and around the plant have put rents so 
high we just can’t live and pay it. We are 
living in a little 3-room apartment and 
have to pay $50 a month. We are asking 
you to do something about it. If the rent 
isn’t lowered, we are all going to have to 
quit work and go back home. Our family 
isn’t having enough to eat and wear. 
Please look into this at once.” 


RENT PROFITEERING 


Scores of similar appeals are transmitted 
to the rent section every week. Some are 
originally addressed to the President and to 
various housing agencies; others are written 
directly to the price administrator. All 
report personal details of the same story 
of rent profiteering in defense centers. 
The letters are phrased in various styles 
by wives of industrial workers who cannot 
make ends meet, by wives of officers and 
enlisted men who always have to live near 
army cantonments, by school teachers and 
white-collar workers whose rents go up 
while their incomes remain the same. 

A worker can understand paying 20 
per cent of his budget for rent; but when 
he finds himself deducting as much as 30 
per cent of all his expenditures for rent, he 
is outraged and feels that he has a justified 
grievance. The control of rents has there- 
fore become not only an economic factor 
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but a morale problem in the all-out national 
defense effort. 

During normal times it is possible to 
allow rents to reach their own level in a 
competitive market. If the demand for 
housing increases sufficiently, new con- 
struction usually is profitable enough to 
provide a locality with at least a minimum 
vacancy ratio. 


MORALE AFFECTED 


But today the criteria of a normal period 
no longer prevails. In defense centers the 
problem of acute housing shortages and 
rising rentals, as mirrored in our corre- 
spondence and substantiated by official 
statistics, has begun seriously to affect 
the morale of workers, officers, and enlisted 
men who are straining every effort in the 
service of their country. 

Since housing vacancies are literally 
nonexistent in many defense centers, a 
rent increase becomes particularly burden- 
some. Rental housing at any reasonable 
price simply cannot be found in ship- 
building centers such as Norfolk, Virginia; 
army camp sites such as Columbus, 
Georgia; cities near ordnance plants such 
as Burlington, Iowa; aircraft centers such 
as San Diego. 


RENTERS HELPLESS 


Though a worker may, under the pressure 
of other price increases, reduce consump- 
tion, he cannot dispense with shelter. 
It is meaningless to suggest that if a 
tenant is unable or unwilling to pay a rent 
increase he is free to move elsewhere. It is 
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a stark reality, as reported in hundreds of 
surveys conducted by the government, that 
in scores of defense centers there is no choice 
of another vacant rental unit. 

The causes which brought about these 
conditions are well known. There has 
been a vast migration of workers from 
nondefense to defense localities—estimated 
by a congressional committee to be at least 
two million persons. In addition, increased 
employment has resulted in a_ greater 
demand for separate dwelling units among 
workers who during the depression of the 
’30’s were forced to “double up.” True, 
the government and private industry are 
alleviating the acute shortage through 
the construction of new dwelling units, 
but in most defense centers there is little 
prospect that a normal and competitive 
rental market will ever return during the 
period of the national emergency. Because 
of a shortage of strategic materials, there 
is a limit to the number of dwelling units 
which we are capable of constructing even 
in defense centers. While we may con- 
ceivably build a sufficient number of houses 
to ‘squeeze by,” we will not be restoring a 
competitive rental market that will afford 
choice to the tenant. 


RENT INCREASES AFFECT ALL 


Rent increases not only affect new resi- 
dents in a defense community but quickly 
spread to old inhabitants and cause great 
hardship among those whose incomes, 
even in prosperous times, tend to remain 
relatively stable. The wife of a Buffalo 
white-collar worker writing to the Office 
of Price Administration has pointedly 
described the hardship caused by rent 
increases among people with fixed incomes: 

“During the Unlimited Emergency re- 
cently declared by our President we were 
prepared to make sacrifices but when our 
rent was jumped from $35 to $45 a month 
I was completely angry at the injustice of 
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some of those who have control of rental 
property....The cost of living has in- 
creased for us 15-20%, but as we are in the 
‘white collar’ class our income is the same 
as a year ago.” 

It is not equitable that whole groups in 
our population should find their standard 
of living severely reduced by the expansion 
of defense activity. National policy 
brought about the housing stringency in 
these centers, and national policy should 
remedy any evils which are incident to the 
defense effort. 


CONTROL IMPERATIVE 


Under the monopoly conditions found 
in the defense areas, therefore, some form 
of rent control is imperative. The Office 
of Price Administration, operating under 
the presidential order of April 11, 1941, 
has first attempted voluntary rent control. 
Field representatives are sent into ship- 
building centers, aircraft centers, cities 
near ordnance plants and army canton- 
ments, and key points of varied defense 
industry, in order to establish fair rent 
committees. These committees are, in a 
sense, a revival of a procedure which was 
developed during the last World War, 
when the committees were known as rent 
readjustment committees. 

According to our present-day practice, 
the fair rent committee is appointed by the 
mayor or some other responsible local 
authority and thus enjoys a quasi-official 
status. We advise local authorities to 
select men known for their fair-mindedness 
and respected by all groups in the com- 
munity. 

It is not desirable that the committees 
become debating societies with representa- 
tives of landlords and tenants lined up 
against each other. While both tenants 
and real-estate men may be on the com- 
mittee, it is emphasized that they serve 
as representatives of the whole community 
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and not as spokesmen for any particular 
group or interest. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
outlined a set of procedures for these 
committees. The basic idea involves the 
setting of a fair rent date. On this date 
rents in the community are considered to 
have been generally fair to all groups. In 
order to be practical, it is our advice that 
no community set a date further back than 
April 1940, nor any nearer than six months 
prior to the establishment of the committee. 

The rent paid on the fair rent date be- 
comes the cornerstone of all future com- 
mittee action. On complaint of a tenant, 
increases above that date become subject 
to the committee’s scrutiny. The landlord 
is invited to a hearing, in order to justify 
an increase. If he can show significant 
capital improvements and substantial rises 
in his costs of operation, the committee 
makes allowance for such added costs 
and grants the landlord a reasonable pro- 
portion of the increase. But the burden 
of proof is on the landlord. He must show, 
in terms of conditions subsequent to the 
establishment ot the fair rent date, that 
the increase is warranted. Only in this 
manner can the committee be assured that 
a landlord is not taking undue advantage 
of the extraordinary housing shortage. 


DEFENSE CENTER COMMITTEES 


At present about 120 committees are 
functioning in defense centers throughout 
the nation, from Bath, Maine, to San 
Diego, California. Their effectiveness 
varies with the community spirit and the 
confidence they are able to inspire. In 
some localities this voluntary method has 
been a signal success. In others, land- 
lords have insisted on getting all the traffic 
will bear, or—as one mayor of a small 
New York town phrased it—‘‘Those fellows 
over in are slickers. They mean to 


reap the harvest while it can be reaped.” 
If a landlord refuses to comply with the 
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decision of an impartial group of his fellow 
citizens sitting on a fair rent committee, 
we have advised the committee to make 
known to the whole community both the 
facts in the case and their decision. The 
committee thus enjoys all the powers and 
prestige of a voluntary mediation board. 


THORNY PROBLEMS 


At the same time it suffers from the dis- 
advantages of such a board. One of the 
most thorny problems with which fair 
rent committees have had to deal has been 
the eviction of tenants who complain to 
the fair rent committee. A number of 
communities have taken a firm stand 
against such action on the part of isolated 
landlords. There have been instances in 
which judges have refused to grant the 
eviction pleas of landlords who flouted their 
local fair rent committees. In doing this 
they have followed the tradition of the 
national emergency of the last World War. 
At that time, too, local justices and sheriffs 
used all their power and influence to pre- 
vent the eviction of tenants who were 
suffering from profiteers. 

The system of voluntary rent control, 
initiated by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, has been in effect since about the 
middle of June. At a recent Washington 
conference of a selected group of chairmen 
of fair rent committees, there was a general 
consensus that the experience had been 
profitable and worth while in defense 
communities. But as the national defense 
program advances, we are growing more 
and more convinced that statutory au- 
thority is necessary in order to bolster the 
power of local fair rent committees. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LAW 


On December 2 the President signed a 
rent-control bill limited to the District of 
Columbia. 

The emergency price control bill now 
before the House of Representatives in- 
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cludes a number of clauses covering the 
control of rents in all defense areas. In 
its present form it provides that the Presi- 
dent shall designate defense areas where 
increases have been taking place as defense- 
rental areas. 

Upon the issuance of his declaration, 
state and local authorities will have an 
opportunity to institute controls of their 
own. Where, after the expiration of a 
60-day waiting period, these state or local 
controls do not go into effect, the President 
will set rent ceilings and appoint persons to 
administer them. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The basic principles of rent control 
under statutory powers contemplate a 
strengthening of the procedures under 
which fair rent committees now work: 
(1) the setting of a date at which rents are 
pegged; (2) the development of machinery 
to adjust individual cases in which the ceil- 
ing date may result in some inequity; 
(3) provision for a general increase or de- 
crease of the rent ceiling if there are sub- 
stantial increases or decreases in the upkeep 
costs of rental housing. In this manner 
the tenant in a defense area will be pro- 
tected from the evils of a monopoly market, 
and the landlord will be guarded against 
significant losses due to increases in his 
operating costs and expenses. 


RENT CEILING DATE 


In controlling rents we are dealing with a 
form of enterprise whose regulation involves 
hundreds of thousands of people, and any 
legal provisions and administrative orders 
must be simple and clear-cut. It serves 
no purpose to have remedial legislation on 
the books if the people who might benefit 
by the laws do not understand their key 
provisions. For this reason the Office 
of Price Administration considers the fixing 
of a rent ceiling date to be the best formula 
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for rent control administration. The ten- 
ant either remembers from his own experi- 
ence or he can find out the rent charged for 
his home on that date. Once controls are 
imposed, his rent is fixed as of the rent 
ceiling date and he does not pay a higher 
rent than that which was paid on that 
date unless a special order making an 
adjustment is handed down by an ad- 
ministrator. A vast majority of cases can 
be taken care of in this straightforward 
manner. 

It is the general feeling of the Office 
of Price Administration that it will not be 
necessary to impose statutory controls 
even in all defense areas. It is believed 
that the very existence of statutory powers 
will have a salutary influence upon 
many communities and will go far toward 
strengthening the positions of the fair 
rent committees. But it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the whole job of rent control 
cannot be done without statutory authority, 
and the sooner it is granted the better. 


PUBLIC OPINION A FACTOR 


Any program which undertakes to affect 
the cost of one of the basic items of the 
family budget such as rent, must depend 
heavily upon a well-informed and sympa- 
thetic public opinion. This is true even 
if the program operates under statutory 
authority with the coercive power of fines 
and other penalties. It is all important 
if the plan is a voluntary one such as the 
fair rent committee program. 

The teacher of home economics is in a 
peculiarly favorable position to render a 
tremendous service in this respect. Rent 
control will be just as successful as the 
majority of its citizens make it. If the 
public is well informed about the elemen- 
tary procedures involved and insists upon 
the energetic operation of the program, it 
can and will work. And thereby stabiliza- 
tion will be brought about in one of the 
most important items of the family budget. 


How Graham Flour Got Its Name 


EDWIN C. MILLER 


LL the world has heard of graham 
flour and graham bread, but few know why 
it is so called or realize to what extent we 
are indebted for it to a New Englander, 
Sylvester Graham. He was the man who 
first strongly advocated its use and for 
whom it was named. One hundred years 
ago he was considered an international 
authority on dietetics, and for this reason, 
as well as for his graham bread, it is inter- 
esting to know a few facts about him and 
his career. 


EARLY LIFE 


Sylvester Graham was born at West 
Suffield, Connecticut, on July 5, 1794, and 
died at Southampton, Massachusetts, on 
September 11, 1851. He was the youngest 
and seventeenth child of the Rev. John 
Graham, Jr., who was a graduate of Yale 
University and practiced medicine in addi- 
tion to carrying on his duties as a clergy- 
man. John Graham died before his son 
had yet reached the age of two, and 
Sylvester was reared by various relatives 
who neglected both his health and his 
education. Later he worked successively 
as a farm hand, a clerk, and a teacher and 
finally entered the Presbyterian ministry. 


LECTURER-WRITER 


When he was thirty-six years old, Graham 
was made agent for the Pennsylvania 
Temperance Society, and during the six 
months that he was lecturing for this or- 
ganization he studied human physiology 
and dietetics. His subsequent addresses 
on physiology and dietetics in 1830-1831 
were so popular that he launched on a 
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lecture career that took him up and down 
the Atlantic Coast states. For a decade 
he dominated the dietetic field. 

In 1837, when he was forty-one, he pub- 
lished his treatise on “Bread and Bread 
Making,” a pioneer publication which had 
wide circulation. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in this book are “‘History of Bread,” 
“Best Materials for Bread,” “Bread from 
Unbolted Meal,” “Properties of Meal,” 
“Yeast,” “Fermentation,”  ‘Mixing,” 
“Kneading,” and “Varieties of Bread.” 

At that time America was yet over- 
whelmingly rural and most of the people 
still ate homemade bread, but in the cities 
the use of bakery products was increasing. 
Graham viewed with alarm this change and 
arrayed all his talents to combat this tend- 
ency by arguing for the use of homemade 
bread. At that time there were few if any 
laws regulating the baking industry. 


“DIET AUTHORITY” 


He accused the bakers of adulterating 
wheat flour with that of beans, peas, po- 
tatoes, and chalk, of using an inferior quality 
of flour, of adding injurious chemicals to 
the mix to bleach the bread so it would 
appear white and taste well. Bakers quite 
naturally hated him; and, because of his 
lectures against the use of meats, the 
butchers also despised him. Thus, after 
the appearance of his book he was mobbed 
in the streets of Boston by the butchers and 
bakers of that city. 

In 1839 the classic and most pretentious 
work of Graham, The Science of Human 
Life, appeared in two volumes. This 
work was for many years the basic text of 
all those concerned with dietetics and 
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health, The first part of the book discusses 
the organs of the human body; the second 
and larger portion is about diet. 

Graham was aware that the various 
grains contained other compounds neces- 
sary for life, in addition to the main con- 
stituents of protein and of starch and other 
carbohydrates. He explained that a single 
pound of wheat contains about ten ounces 
of starch, six drams of protein, and two 
drams of sugar and that a laboring man may 
be healthfully sustained on one pound of 
good wheat per day with pure water for any 
length of time he chooses without any 
physiological disturbances. If, however, he 
is fed ten ounces of pure starch, six drams 
of protein, and two drams of sugar per day 
and sufficient water, death will shortly 
ensue. He then says, ‘Chemistry cannot 
tell us why this isso. Wheat in its entirety 
is adapted constitutionally to the anatomical 
and physiological powers of the alimentary 
organs of man.” 


THE ‘‘“GRAHAM SYSTEM” 


Graham recommended and strongly ad- 
vocated the following practices: that the 
ripe, sound berry of wheat or rye after 
being ground should not be sifted or bolted 
but should be made into loaves and eaten 
precisely as the millstones delivered it; 
that homemade bread, which is immensely 
superior to baker’s bread, should not be 
eaten until it is twelve hours old; that no 
stimulants (including alcoholic drinks, tea, 
or coffee) or narcotics should be taken, as 
all are deleterious. He disapproved all 
condiments except a small amount of salt. 
He recommended hard mattresses, open 
bedroom windows, cold shower baths, loose 
and light clothing, daily exercise, vege- 
tables, fresh fruits, rough cereals, pure 
drinking water, cheerfulness at meals, and 
abstinence from meat in the diet. All 
these recommended practices became 
known as the “Graham System.” 
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Like all reformers, Graham was the butt 
of jokes, lampoons, and caustic editorials. 
Emerson apostrophized Graham in his 
journal as “the poet of bran bread and 
pumpkins.” Regardless of opposition, 
however, millers produced graham flour by 
the barrel, and Graham restaurants or 
boarding houses sprang up in Boston, New 
York, and other eastern cities. 


GRAHAM HOUSES, CAFES 


In New York City about 1832, Mrs. 
Asenath Nicholson opened a Graham board- 
ing house at which Graham’s twelve most 
important rules were faithfully observed. 
These rules included the time for rising in 
the morning; the times for serving break- 
fast, dinner, and supper; the time for re- 
tiring; the kind of beds to be used; the 
kind of drinks to be served; the foods to be 
eaten and avoided; the number and kinds 
of baths, together with directions for 
brushing the teeth. 

Horace Greeley in his Recollections of a 
Busy Life described Graham as having an 
active, imaginative mind with considerable 
knowledge of physics, metaphysics, and 
theology, and as being a fluent and forceful 
but diffuse and egotistical speaker. 

Greeley became a patron of a Graham 
restaurant in New York City; although he 
never fully rejected meats, he declared that 
he felt much better and could work much 
harder and longer as a vegetarian than as a 
flesh eater. 

Greeley’s wife, whose acquaintance he 
first made ina Graham House, was long a 
more faithful and consistent follower of 
Graham than was her husband. 


TRIBUTES AND CRITICISMS 


The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republi- 
can published an editorial about Sylvester 
Graham the day after his death, September 
12, 1851. Dr. Graham had strong friends 
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and bitter enemies, it declared. He pos- 
sessed remarkable energy and clearness, 
and in public speeches was gifted with 
ready language and rare eloquence. He 


was the object of great admiration, not 
only because of his fine intellect but also 
because of his singleness of purpose and 
his absolute fidelity to the principles for 
which he stood. 

Like most reformers, Sylvester Graham 
could not compromise on any of the 
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practices that he advocated. Time has 
proven the truth of some of his theories, the 
fallacy of others. He frequently stated 
that if the proper diet were adopted the 
human body would function for a hundred 
years, yet he died at the early age of fifty- 
seven. Of such stuff as he possessed, re- 
formers are made. As long as human na- 
ture progresses, we must have men like 
him who speak their convictions regardless 
of the consequences. 


Why the Shoe Pinches 


HERE are two major reasons why 
the process of shopping for shoes that fit 
comfortably is discouraging to a great many 
people. The first is that the sizing and fit- 
ting of shoes still is largely a trial-and-error 
business, unsuited to the exacting require- 
ments of quantity production and distribu- 
tion. The second is the assumption that 
shoes, an article of clothing, should include 
mysterious powers to cure suffering feet. 

Present methods of sizing and fitting are 
rooted in the ancient craft background of 
shoes. For fifty centuries or so shoes were 
made by individual craftsmen for individual 
customers. In little more than fifty years 
shoemaking has been transformed by ma- 
chines into an industry which in value of 
products is the twelfth largest in the United 
States. Shoe sales account for three per 
cent of the tremendous retail sales of the 
country recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


SHOE EXPENDITURES 


Enough shoes are made to provide every 
man, woman, and child in this country with 
three pairs a year, but only those in the 
higher income levels buy that many or more. 
The federal study of incomes and expendi- 
tures made in 1935-36 indicates that ex- 
penditures for shoes took a fifth or more of 
the clothing budgets of families with less 
than $1,000 to spend—and these families 
included over a third of the population. 
For example, the patterns of spending for 
farm husbands was one pair of work shoes 
a year at $2.80 and one pair of dress shoes 
at $3.49 every three years. The great 
majority of the population wear their shoes 
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for many months and get along as best they 
can with those that prove uncomfortable. 

With so large and important an industry 
as shoe production and distribution, pro- 
viding an indispensable article of clothing, 
the question naturally arises as to why it 
has not done a better job of sizing and 
fitting. The answer is found in the way 
size and fit are arrived at today. In 1886 
retailers were complaining of difficulties in 
fitting their customers because each manu- 
facturer used different dimensions for his 
shoes. The first act of the retailers when 
they organized a national trade association 
in the summer of 1886 was to appoint a 
committee to set up standards for shoe sizes. 


TRADITIONAL SHOE STANDARDS 


Within about two months this committee 
adopted the system of stating size which is 
stillin use. It was derived from the meas- 
urements of custom shoemakers. Time was 
not taken to consider whether the tradi- 
tional customs were adapted to mass pro- 
duction, for mass production itself was in 
its infancy. The committee established 
lengths beginning with zero at four inches 
and progressing by one-sixth inch for each 
half size. Widths were stated as A, B, C, 
et cetera, but each of these letters referred 
to a set of girth measurements at the ball, 
waist, and instep. The difference between 
one width and the next was one-fourth inch 
in the girth measurements. 

Since these standards were adopted, 
many changes have occurred in methods of 
making shoes. Manufacturers have con- 
tinued to use the old designations for length 
and width, but they have not held to the 
original measurements that went with them. 
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Today there is so much variation that true 
standards do not exist. Though these 
variations are the result in many instances 
of efforts to produce better fitting shoes, 
they complicate the problems of both re- 
tailers and consumers. 


MAKING A NEW LAST 


Shoes are made over lasts produced from 
blocks of hard maple. The dimensions and 
shape of the lasts are the first in a chain of 
factors that determines the final size and 
fit of the shoe. When a new last is being 
produced, a model is made by a skilled 
craftsman, who is one of the most highly 
paid artisans in the industry. Duplicates 
then are turned from this model on mechani- 
cal lathes. 

The modelmaker, with his tape measure 
and little cardboard patterns for curves, 
tries to fashion a last which will combine 
style and comfort. But he has to guess at 
the dimensions and contours of the average 
foot that will wear the shoes made over 
his lasts. 

He starts with some measurements that 
are called “standard” but vary in some 
details with each last-manufacturer. He 
adds a sixteenth of an inch to a measure- 
ment here and takes an eighth of an inch off 
there, either in his effort to make a better 
fitting last or on orders from the shoe manu- 
facturer who is his customer. Thus we 
find when we try on shoes that two size 
6} A’s from different manufacturers do not 
feel the same on our feet. 


TESTING THE NEW LAST 


Careful last-manufacturers have shoes 
made over the new lasts and tried on 
“model” feet before they turn out large 
orders for shoe manufacturers. Each last- 


maker has his own idea about the proper 
dimensions for the model feet he chooses. 
His last may fit perfectly on the model, but 
he has no way of knowing how many feet 
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in the country have similar measurements 
and shape. 

Even if the last-manufacturer has hit 
upon a combination of dimensions and 
shape that will fit a large number of persons 
comfortably, the shoe manufacturer may 
ruin its fit unless he exercises care in cutting 
the pattern, stitching the pieces together, 
and drawing them over the last to be molded 
into shape. Careful shoe manufacturers, 
like careful last-makers, try new shoe de- 
signs on model feet. But they are both up 
against the same imponderable—how many 
feet in the population are like the models? 


FITTING THE CUSTOMER 


For every style they make, they must 
have a set of patterns to cut the pieces of 
leather or fabric that make the shoe. When 
we consider the large array of styles that 
most manufacturers produce—sometimes as 
many as 1,500 in a season—it is obvious 
that full sets of patterns for a hundred or 
more sizes in a full range for each style is 
quite an overhead expense. Even if they 
have a complete size range of patterns, care 
must be exercised in pulling the materials 
over the last with the same amount of ten- 
sion, or small differences in sizing will 
appear in the finished shoe. Even seem- 
ingly trifling differences of an eighth of an 
inch at the instep or ball or in length may 
affect comfort. Shoes must fit with accu- 
racy to cling to the feet in walking and 
still feel comfortable. 

Suppose both the last and shoe manufac- 
turers have done a practically perfect job 
with a particular last and shoe. It fits 
their models snugly and well. They ship 
it out to a retailer to sell to you and me. 

Retailers have to carry a tremendous 
stock if they are to keep on hand all sizes 
that may be needed in each style of shoe 
that they sell. Many cannot afford to do 
this. The salesman measures our feet with 
a size stick or other apparatus which takes 
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for granted that all shoes are sized alike. 
Our feet measure 6} B, and he searches for 
that size in a style we will like. But he 
knows from experience that a shorter and 
broader or longer and narrower shoe will 
go on our feet if he does not have the size 
indicated by his measurement device. The 
problem that confronts him is to find a pair 
of shoes in his stock that we will buy. We 
are likely to be so concerned about pleasing 
our eyes that we may not be very critical 
about the way shoes feel on our feet. He 
would rather take a chance on fitting us 
with a pair that is too long than one that is 
so short we may return them. 

If we like the shoes and they slip at the 
heel, we are likely to be assured that they 
can be “tightened.” To accomplish the 
feeling of greater snugness, a leather lining 
may be put in the back of the heel. If they 
are too tight, we are told that they can be 
stretched. Very little stretching is pos- 
sible, however, without pulling the seams. 


SHOES 


As though the problem of getting shoes 
that fit comfortably were not complicated 
enough with all these variables, the idea 
has been widely accepted that shoes can 
have therapeutic values. Here we have the 
second reason for difficulty in sizing and 
fitting. Attention has been distracted from 
the major requirement of an article of 
clothing that it fit and wear well, and has 
been directed toward curing our foot dis- 
abilities. 

We may be among the 70 per cent or so 
of the population which has minor or major 
foot trouble. Doctors we have consulted 
may have said the cause was our shoes and 
sent us off for another pair. Most of the 
medical profession has not taken a serious 
interest in the causes of foot disorders, but 
shoe men hear a lot about them from their 
customers. As a result, they have found 
it profitable to “‘play doctor” and offer foot 


sufferers all sorts of conflicting panaceas in 
shoes and appliances. If we stopped to 
think about it seriously, our common sense 
would warn us that no mass-produced arti- 
cle of clothing could cure the ills of man- 
kind that affect each individual differently. 
Arch supports are crutches, and usually we 
do not adopt crutches without competent 
medical advice. 


MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Only in recent years has serious scientific 
research on the causes of foot disorders 
proved that many of our notions about foot 
troubles and their relation to shoes need 
revision. The evidence now indicates that 
shoes are responsible for distorted toes, 
corns, calluses on the top of feet, bunions 
that result from toe distortions, and short- 
ened calf muscles from continuous wearing 
of high heels. Arch disorders, pains in the 
metatarsal region, and calluses on the bot- 
toms of feet usually are not caused by nor 
can they be cured by shoes, according to 
competent scientific investigations. They 
are intimately associated with the weight- 
bearing structure of the feet, which may be 
affected by heredity, illnesses, or systemic 
disorders. Their causes may be obscure 
and their treatment difficult, demanding the 
best medical knowledge and experience. 
Toying with painful symptoms in the feet 
may result in irreparable damage to our 
health. 

Although laws in every state prohibit lay- 
men from diagnosing and treating the physi- 
cal ills of another person, these have not 
been applied to the care of feet. Advice 
is given freely in shoe stores and through 
advertisements without challenge. This 
has proved very expensive to consumers in 
the end and has led to neglect of the causes 
of foot disorders while they might still have 
been checked. 

Though all that the shoe industry can be 
expected to do is to produce shoes that fit 
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the majority of us comfortably, it has shared 
the difficulties of all clothing industries in 
trying to solve problems attendant on sizing 
and fitting in this mass-production era. 
The U. S. Bureau of Home Economics was 
the first to break through the tangled 
dilemma with its important study of the 
body measurements of 140,000 boys and 
girls and 15,000 women. The data from 
these studies have provided a sound basis 
for sensible and scientific size standards. 
Now the Bureau is studying methods of 
measuring feet, so that it may be ready 
when there is an opportunity to measure a 
representative sample of the feet in this 
country. 

The task which confronts the Bureau is 
not easy. Shoe men have been measuring 
feet with tape measures and size sticks for 
many years but always have carried in their 
minds an impression of shapes. The Bu- 
reau is working on a method which will 
record mathematically shape as well as 
dimensions and give the same results when 
used by different operators. This is im- 
perative if a large study is to be undertaken 
and results obtained which can be analyzed 
statistically. 

With such data available, shoe men no 
longer will have to guess about averages. 
We will know what constitutes a foot type, 
how many come within each type, and what 
their dimensions and shapes are. New 
standards for sizing shoes can be developed 
that will greatly simplify problems of fit- 
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ting. Retail measurement instruments can 
be adapted to known last-dimensions. The 
War Department has found recently that 
such correlation between retailers’ measur- 
ing devices and lasts is necessary to select 
from stock shoes that will fit an individual, 
and it has developed an instrument adapted 
to the Army service shoe last. 


HOW TO BUY TODAY 


But what are we to do meanwhile? We 
must continue to buy shoes during the 
months it will require to conduct a measure- 
ment project, analyze the results, and de- 
velop new standards for sizing and fitting. 
When we go to buy, we can pay little atten- 
tion to size and concentrate on how the 
shoes feel on our feet. We should walk 
around the store in the pair we consider 
buying to be sure they will not slip at the 
heel, are not too short, and do not pinch. 
We can avoid buying any pair that needs 
alteration, for these rarely prove satisfac- 
tory. If we suffer from painful feet, we can 
avoid imposing on the shoe salesman by 
asking him to diagnose and treat them. 
We can search until we find a doctor who 
is interested in acquainting himself with 
modern methods of foot diagnosis and takes 
a serious interest in locating and correcting 
our difficulties. And when a measurement 
project is undertaken, we can volunteer for 
the measurement of our own feet and get 
our friends to co-operate. 


Cross-Educating 


The Reszdence Hall Staff 


RITING on “Problems of Res- 
idence Hall Management,” Melissa Hunter 
says: “One cannot manage the physical 
side of the house and have no understanding 
or interest in the personality problems of 
those who live in it.” 

That is my thesis. That and its counter- 
part; namely, that one cannot make the 
most of the opportunities inherent in the 
residence hall situation for the social, emo- 
tional, and cultural development of its resi- 
dents without having some understanding 
or interest in the problems of physical 
operation and maintenance. 


FOR STAFF HARMONY 


As manager of the residence halls at 
Columbia University’s Teachers College, I 
find that many of the problems that come 
to me have a decidedly ‘‘personnel” aspect. 
Frequently it is hard to determine where my 
job ends and that of the social director 
begins. In fact, they are so intimately and 
intricately related that an arbitrary division 
of responsibilities is impossible. Without 
mutual understanding and _ intelligent co- 
operation in the interests of the institution 
and its residents there would inevitably be 
petty jealousies and a lack of harmony 
which would penetrate to staff and residents 
and thereby violate the very principles of 
community living which the residence halls 
are designed to promote. 

Some of the borderline problems which 
have come within my own experience will 
Hlustrate the point: 
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A student takes over the sewing room, fills it 
with her own equipment and materials to the 
exclusion of other residents. Js that a manage- 
ment problem or a personnel problem? 


Stockings and underclothes are being stolen 
from the students’ laundry. 

A resident has objectionable toilet-room 
habits. 

A student is cooking in her room contrary 
to rules. Her neighbors are complaining 
about odors and roaches. 

Are these management or personnel problems? 


Shall chambermaids in the dormitories work 
8 hours or 5 hours a day? 

Shall we use student help in the dormitories? 
If so, where and under what conditions? 

Odors of food from one of the foreign fam- 
ilies in a student apartment residence are so 
objectionable to American tastes that other 
tenants complain bitterly and constantly. 

Residents cannot come to an amicable agree- 
ment regarding a schedule for use of the 
electric washing machine and laundry equip- 


ment. 
Are these landlord-tenant problems, or student 


personnel problems? 


A students’ kitchen where residents cook 
and eat their own meals is not solely a 
management problem nor specifically a 
personnel problem—but a joint problem. 

Social activities involve more than the 
social director’s time and supervision and 
the students’ participation. The capacities 
and limitations of the physical equipment 
and of the service departments have to be 
considered. 

In halls where prices and accommodations 
vary widely, the assignment of rooms is a 
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problem of individual adjustment, not 
merely a business deal. 


Budget-making is largely a problem of busi- 
ness management, but who is to determine how 
much money should be allocated to repairs and 
equipment? Should we reduce our costs for 
wages and have students take care of their 
own rooms, or increase our costs and give daily 
maid service? Should we redecorate the 
parlors this year or spend our money on 
students’ rooms? Should we provide curtains 
and draperies? These questions involve more 
than a knowledge of physical and financial 
possibilities; they involve weighing values in 
the light of the purposes of the institution and 
particularly of the residence halls. 


DUTIES OVERLAP 


Some of these problems are, of course, 
peculiar to Teachers College; but in resi- 
dence halls everywhere responsibilities of 
administrative officers overlap and bring 
difficulties. That the situation is recog- 
nized is shown by such statements as the 
following, which represent different points 
of view: 

W. H. Cowley, now president of Hamilton 
College, has declared in an article in the 
April 1936 Educational Record: 


Personnel activities do not include busi- 
ness ...activities....At several points the 
business and personnel divisions meet. Both 
organizations are interested in housing, food 
services, loans, scholarships, and in one or two 
other activities. The business staff is con- 
cerned, however, only with the financial aspects 
of these undertakings. The personnel staff 
assumes—or should assume—responsibility for 
their direction as educational enterprises, 
keeping of course within the framework made 
necessary by financial considerations. Busi- 
ness departments exist to facilitate the educa- 
tional work of the institution, but they are 
not educational units. They serve best by 


concentrating upon the purposes for which 
they have been established. 
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Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Smith, 
in their book A Student Personnel Program 
for Higher Education, write: 


At this point, it is wise to admit that the 
business point of view (maintained by the 
house manager and the business office) and the 
personnel point of view (maintained by the 
head of residence and the director of personnel 
on the campus) do not always coincide. It is 
necessary that the director of personnel and the 
business manager educate each other to the 
desirability of certain policies. Just as the 
business office cannot operate efficiently unless 
the officers of the university follow a good 
business practice as outlined by the business 
office, similarly the director of personnel and 
the head of residence cannot accomplish their 
purposes unless the business officials under- 
stand and are in sympathy with personnel 
objectives. 


To set business, personnel, and educa- 
tional activities into separate, finely de- 
fined compartments, as implied by Dr. 
Cowley, and require the various administra- 
tive officers to operate strictly within those 
areas seems to me not only impossible but 
at variance with the basic principles of 
student personnel work, which he is 
defining. If it is our object to develop a 
unified, efficient, socially adjusted per- 
sonality, we certainly cannot handle a 
student in pieces and then put him together 
again. What we need is an agreement 
among all officers as to purposes and values, 
a sympathetic understanding of each other’s 
point of view, and a willingness to co- 
operate for the best interests of the insti- 
tution and the individual student. 


NEED FOR CROSS-EDUCATION 


The suggestion of Lloyd-Jones and Smith 
“that the director of personnel and the 
business manager educate each other to 
the desirability of certain policies’ is 
more in keeping with the personnel point 
of view and certainly more desirable from 
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a business point of view. Moreover, this 
process of cross-education is operating 
with notable success in many institutions. 

Study of books and periodicals and of 
college and university publications, visits 
to residence halls, and interviews with 
college officials revealed the following 
facts: 


1. Administrators in the field of business 
and institution management appear to 
be more aware of this need of cross-educa- 
tion than are deans of women and other 
student personnel officers; at least they 
are expressing themselves more in print. 
Business officers are recognizing the signifi- 
cance of the residence halls as laboratories 
for social and cultural education and also 
recognizing their own place in the educa- 
tional program, as the following comments 
give evidence: 


...the residence hall is a complex organiza- 
tion with many and varied problems of manage- 
ment. The director must be trained in all 
phases of institutional and personnel manage- 
ment if she is to be successful in supervising and 
in co-operating with all the activities of the 
various departments. 

... the institution manager should see clearly 
where she fits into the total guidance program 
in her school and also see her important con- 
tribution to it. (Melissa Hunter, JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, May 1937.) 


Since we develop our standards of com- 
fortable living more or less unconsciously 
from our surroundings, those who plan these 
surroundings must recognize their responsi- 
bilities. The institution administrator in a 
school, college, university, or other resident 
institution for young people has exceptional 
influence because the residents whom she 
serves are still forming their habits and ideals. 
This is perhaps most generally recognized in 
connection with nutrition, health, and the 
social amenities; but it is equally true in con- 
nection with the care of property and the finish- 
ing and furnishing of the residence buildings. 
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(Rosalie Godfrey, JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NoMICcS, January 1940.) 


2. The Placement Bureau at Teachers 
College reports few inquiries for students 
who have studied in the two fields of 
institution management and student per- 
sonnel administration. There are more 
requests for students who have majored 
in institution management and have taken 
some courses in student personnel adminis- 
tration than vice versa. 


3. The catalogs of institutions offering 
courses in the two fields indicate complete 
separation with no combination of courses 
suggested. The only exceptions occur in 
the Teachers College catalog, where (a) a 
professional diploma entitled “Director 
of Residence” is offered to students com- 
pleting a special program of courses ap- 
proved by Professor Hayes of the 
department of student personnel adminis- 
tration and by Professor Bryan of the 
department of institution management; and 
(b) a professional diploma entitled ““Mana- 
ger of Residence Halls” is offered to 
students completing a program approved 
by Professor Bryan and including ‘“an 
orientation course in educational adminis- 
tration and a course in guidance.” 


4. Among the persons interviewed in 
connection with this study, those who are 
interested in the business and institution 
management phases of residence halls 
were more impressed with the importance 
of the problem and more conscious of a 
need than were those working in the field 
of student personnel administration. 

Those interviewed included six members 
of the Teachers College faculty: Harriet 
Hayes, associate director of student per- 
sonnel in charge of welfare and assistant 
professor of education; Thad L. Hungate, 
controller; Mrs. Mildred U. Fullard, assist- 
ant, Office of Placement (handling place- 
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ments in the field of student personnel 
administration); Mrs. Alice F. Sells, assist- 
ant, Office of Placement (handling 
placement in the field of institution manage- 
ment); Edith McCollum, social director 
of Whittier Hall; Mrs. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, associate professor of household 
arts. Four others from whom I sought 
help, criticism, and corroboration were 
Mrs. Hugh P. Greeley, dean of women, 
University of Wisconsin; Mrs. Gladys C. 
Hansen, assistant dean of women, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Louisa Staebner, executive secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut; Inez 
Bozarth, director of the Lawyers’ Club, 
University of Michigan. 


5. In many colleges and universities one 
officer is responsible for the whole residence 
hall program, including business manage- 
ment and social direction. 

A study made by Professor Hayes and 
others in 1932 revealed that in 51 per cent 
of the institutions reporting, house manage- 
ment was under the direction of the dean 
of women; in 27 per cent the purchase of 
house equipment was done by the dean of 
women or members of her staff; and in 23 
per cent food service was the responsibility 
of the dean of women. 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith question this 
double responsibility: 


Should the head of residence be responsible 
for the hiring and supervision of the house 
staff, the maids, cooks, etc., for the planning 
of meals, the purchasing and care of equipment, 
etc., and for the finances of the dormitory? 


And here is their answer: 


It would be a rare individual who could 
efficiently and capably carry out a personnel 
program in a dormitory and manage all the 
above as well. It seems a better plan to hire 


someone else for these duties, someone in many 
instances called a house manager. 
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Granted. I agree wholeheartedly with 
this conclusion, but we must consider the 
problem as it exists. 

Miss Staebner and Miss Bozarth ad- 
minister the whole residence hall program 
in their respective institutions. 

Mrs. Gladys C. Hansen, a recent graduate 
from Teachers College in the field of student 
personnel administration, is responsible 
for the whole program in a new residence 
hall at Western State Teachers College. 

In an article entitled ““The Operation of 
College Houses at Smith College” in 
American School and University, 1933-34, 
Mrs. Laura Woolsey Scales describes their 
organization in which each head of house 
“is both the social and the housekeeping 
head” and in charge of food service. 

Many small institutions cannot bear 
the financial load of more than one admin- 
istrator of residence halls; they need, 
therefore, the best all-round person they 
can get to administer the whole program. 
This ‘is particularly true of the co-operative 
dormitories which have sprung up all 
over the country. 


CONCLUSIONS 


My conclusion from this study was that 
the cross-education urged by Lloyd-Jones 
and by Smith should start with the training 
of graduate students for administrative 
positions in residence halls. I would, 
therefore, recommend: 

1. That students in the field of institution 
management preparing for positions as 
business manager, house director, dietitian, 
and the like, be required to take at least 
one background course in guidance or 
student personnel administration. 

2. That students majoring in the field 
of student personnel administration and 
preparing for positions as dean of women, 
head of hall, social director, and the like, 
be required to take at least one background 
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course in institution management or busi- 
ness administration. 

3. Every student planning to go into 
residence hall work be required to have 
at least one three-point field course covering 
all phases of the residence hall program, 
as the only way of getting the desired 
breadth of view and real understanding of 
the problems involved. 

Louisa Staebner, executive secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A. at New Haven, Connecticut, 
and Inez Bozarth, director of the Lawyers’ 
Club at the University of Michigan, would 
go even further than I have in recommenda- 
tions here made and require students to 
qualify in both fields so as to administer 
(as they do) the whole residence program. 

Professor Hayes, on the other hand, is 
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concerned as to how students can cover 
the necessary work in their major field 
and include additional work in the allied 
field. 

All ten persons interviewed agree with 
the basic thesis of this article and approve 
cross-education for students preparing for 
work in residence hall management. 

Certain it is that many of these students 
will be called upon to administer or to 
supervise functions outside their major 
field of interest. Such cross-education 
courses will help these and all other students 
to recognize the importance of the residence 
halls as integral parts of the educational 
program, and will promote among residence 
hall officers mutual understanding and a 
will to co-operate. 


A Rural School 


Experiments with Noon Lunches 


ITH the present emphasis on 
school feeding, a number of questions arise 
that require attention if the maximum 
results in improved child health are to be 
obtained. A few of these are presented 
here, with comments that apply to a rural 
school situation in South Carolina, where a 
study is under way to determine the effects 
of a good school lunch. 

As one of the leaders of an Experiment 
Station project, I helped last winter to 
plan the noon lunch in a three-teacher rural 
elementary school in Pickens County, high 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. To 
supplement the surplus commodities avail- 
able for school lunches and the canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables from the WPA 
school garden and from the canning project 
of the previous summer, Experiment Sta- 
tion funds provided a constant supply of 
fresh whole milk and butter and also a 
source of vitamin C when needed. 


THE LUNCH PLAN 


The WPA office assigned extra workers 
to prepare the lunch and to aid in keeping 
records. The lunches were well-rounded 
meals and provided, on the average, half 
or more of the day’s requirement for min- 
erals and vitamins and more than one-third 
of the calories and protein needed. The 
lunch was served at noon as had been the 
custom, and school was dismissed at 2:00 
or 2:30. 

In the fall, and again in the spring, the 
children were weighed and measured and 
given medical examinations and tests for 
hemoglobin and for blood levels of vitamin 
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A and vitamin C. Results of these meas- 
urements and tests are not yet ready for 
reporting in detail. However, it was evi- 
dent that the children receiving this good 
school lunch during the winter had higher 
blood levels of vitamin A and vitamin C in 
the spring than did those in a near-by 
school where no hot lunch was served. 
Apparently the children who had the school 
lunch also made better gains in height. 


LUNCH HOUR CHANGED 


Home visits in the spring showed that 
many of the children who received a midday 
meal at school ate no lunch on their return 
from school in the afternoon, had suppers 
consisting usually of corn bread and milk, 
and breakfasts often far from satisfactory 
in quality and in amount eaten. 

Surveying the winter’s experience, the 
project leaders asked themselves a number 
of questions. Was the lunch served at the 
hour most likely to promote an adequate total 
food intake during the day? Even in the 
winter the children ate breakfast early, 
usually by 7:00, often by 6:00 or 6:30. 
Would a lunch served at the 10:30 morning 
recess, or before, fit better into the child’s 
schedule than one served at noon? If his 
school lunch were served before noon, would 
he not have an improved appetite for the 
food ordinarily saved from the family’s noon 
dinner for him to eat as soon as he got home? 
Since many rural schools would not have 
workers enough to bake bread and prepare 
a full noon meal, would it not be advisable 
to work out lunches suitable for serving at 
an hour early enough to supplement the 
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breakfast but not to take the place of the 
dinner at home? 

During the summer “lay-by” session of 
school, only one full-time cook was avail- 
able; therefore, it was decided to serve a 
lighter lunch during the 10:30 recess, ap- 
proximately half way between breakfast 
and the hour of return from school. 

Some of the baking was done in a central 
kitchen; hence the work of preparation, 
serving, and clearing up at the school could 
be done by one worker, with some help in 
serving from older pupils. 


SUPPLEMENTING HOME DIETS 


The lunch was planned with a view to 
supplementing the probable deficiencies of 
the home diet at this time of the year. It 
consisted essentially of whole-grain bread, 
butter, a protein-rich food, such as cheese, 
peanut butter, fish, meat, or eggs, and a 
milk or citrus fruit drink. Sometimes a 
fresh vegetable from the school garden was 
served also. 

In the community where the study is 
being made, almost every family has a cow 
and a garden; during the summer the sup- 
ply of milk is fairly good, and cooked 
vegetables are quite generally served at the 
family dinner. 

On the other hand, use of lean meats, 
eggs, and other protein-rich foods is low 
during late summer. Therefore, the lunch 
served was a good supplement to the home 
diet. The higher hemoglobin levels of 
these children, compared with levels found 
in a near-by rural school serving no lunch, 
suggest that the quality of the lunch in- 
fluenced the nutritive condition of the 
children favorably. 

Checking a day’s meals with the children 
showed that under this plan more of them 
ate a lunch or late dinner on their return 
home than was true of the same group dur- 
ing the winter when the school lunch was 
served at noon. We may conclude that at 
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least in this community if less than a com- 
plete lunch or dinner is served at school, the 
hour should not be late enough to interfere 
with development of a good appetite for the 
foods available to the child on his return 
home. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS AND NUTRITION 


Observation showed the importance of 
correcting physical defects where possible 
so that the full effect of an improved nutri- 
tive supply might be realized. The most 
prevalent of such defects among the children 
examined in the study were diseased tonsils, 
nasal obstruction owing to enlarged ade- 
noids, intestinal parasites, and poor dental 
conditions. 

An example of the almost dramatic 
change that may follow correction of physi- 
cal defects was seen in the course of the 
study. A boy whose breathing was seri- 
ously obstructed by adenoids and whose 
tonsils were infected gained very little 
during the winter and had a poor appetite, 
and his attention and effort in the classroom 
were unsatisfactory. His tonsils and ade- 
noids were removed early in the summer. 
During the late summer school session he 
seemed like a different boy. He lost the 
indifference in the classroom that had char- 
acterized him during the winter, his appetite 
increased, he gained in weight, and his 
hemoglobin was above the average for his 
age group. 


SUPPLEMENTARY HEALTH WORK 


Health examinations are given to rural 
school children in this state and certain de- 
fects are pointed out, but corrections are 
often difficult to secure. Some children 
will not gain satisfactorily until they are 
free of such impediments to growth and 
good nutrition. This is an old and well- 
known fact but needs repeated emphasis 
in connection with a school lunch program 
that aims at nutritional improvement. 
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Another essential is co-ordination of 
nutrition teaching with the school lunch. 
This South Carolina project so far has 
provided for no such teaching in the class- 
room; however, those in charge have tried 
to stimulate a desire to learn to eat different 
foods. The teachers eat with the children 
at lunch and encourage them to taste un- 
accustomed dishes and to form a liking for 
a varied diet. Further co-ordination of the 
lunchroom work with health teaching would 
be desirable. 


CHALLENGE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Home economists and others interested 
in the school lunch as one method of im- 
proving the nutrition and health of school 
children and of teaching good food habits 
are challenged to find the best possible 
answer to some of the questions raised by 
the present lunch program. 

In view of the general food habits in a 
community and the probable deficiencies 
in the poorer homes, what foods are espe- 
cially needed to supplement the home 
dietary? At what time of day should the 
lunch be served so that it fits into the day’s 
schedule of meals at home to best advan- 
tage? How can good eating habits and 
food selection for health be taught in con- 
nection with the school lunch? 

Other questions are related to physical 
and financial limitations. If only one 
worker is available for a three- or four- 
teacher school, what kind of lunch can be 
planned that she can prepare and serve and 
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that will, at the same time, provide high 
nutritive value? If a WPA cook is no 
longer to be had, have the parents and the 
school board become sufficiently convinced 
of the value of the school lunch to see that 
it does not lapse? If the district has very 
limited resources and can ill afford to pay 
a lunchroom worker, what other methods 
are available for continuing the service? 
How can the advice and help of those 
trained in nutrition and foods be made 
available to small rural schools having no 
home economics teacher? 

The assumption is made here that it is 
desirable for children to have some type of 
lunch at school other than box lunches 
brought from home. It is true that certain 
districts may not greatly need the school 
lunch. However, there are many schools 
throughout the country where a consider- 
able proportion of the children cannot re- 
ceive from the home food supply all the 
health-and-growth-promoting foods they 
need. And in many communities it is 
difficult to fit meals into the school-day 
schedule so that the nutritive needs of the 
children are adequately met. It is in these 
schools that the lunch plays an important 
role. 

Home economists and nutrition commit- 
tees can bring nearer the day when the 
school lunch will be not merely a conveni- 
ence but a “health meal,” like the famous 
Oslo breakfast, a focus for teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition, and a means of 
forming desirable food habits. 


F 


Surplus Marketing Reports 


N A Maryland county last year the 
school authorities investigated the case of 
John Blake, a fifteen-year-old boy whose 
attendance at school was extremely irregu- 
lar. His family was known as a “‘border- 
line case,’’ trying to get along without relief. 
On days when food was short and no break- 
fast available, the mother kept the children 
home from school. 

This boy, oversized for his grade but 
looked upon as a 
“problem child.” The principal recom- 
mended the boy for the school lunch. The 
boy displayed such an appetite that the 
teacher was afraid he would be ill; however, 
he was given all the food that he could 


undernourished, was 


safely eat. 


By the end of the school term he had 


gained twenty-five pounds. His attend- 
ance improved and he was no longer a dis- 
ciplinary problem. In fact, he appeared to 
be keeping pace with the other students of 
the same age, both in his schoolwork and in 


outside activities. 


CREDIT TO LUNCH PROJECT 


In summarizing the situation, the prin- 
cipal said: “‘We don’t know how much 
credit can be attributed to the noonday 
lunch, but I personally feel that it is the 
most important factor in this whole case. 
I believe it has given John a new lease on 
life.” 

Many such stories are reported by school 
officials. Though there may be consider- 
able controversy regarding the causes of 
adjustment in such a family and school 
situation, there is no question about the 
importance of proper and sufficient food. 
Boys like John are to be found in communi- 
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ties throughout the country; and through 
the community school lunch programs, 
many of them are gradually being reached. 


HOW SMA HELPS 


Though considerable attention has been 
given to this work, there are persons who 
do not yet know just how the foods are 
made available by the Surplus Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Early in the current school 
year state welfare departments were distrib- 
uting monthly 26,902,930 pounds of Surplus 
Marketing Administration food for school 
lunch programs for needy and_ under- 
nourished children in 33,039 schools. 
Communities are themselves supplying 
additional food such as salt, pepper, and 
cocoa, to provide nourishing, attractive, and 
well-rounded meals. Equipment, too, is 
being made available through donations or 
purchases. Stoves, fuel, dishes, pans, and 
sinks are some of the essentials which have 
been provided through funds raised by 
community efforts. Many groups and in- 
dividuals, working singly or together, have 
succeeded in providing these minimum 
requirements of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration for the serving of hot school 
meals where formerly only cold sandwiches 
constituted the daily lunch. 


RAPID SPREAD OF PROGRAM 


The actual participants in the school 
lunch program for September 1941, re- 
ported as 2,812,531 children, will doubtless 
be more than doubled by March of this 
school year. More widely spread knowl- 
edge of (1) methods of establishing com- 
munity school lunch programs; (2) avail- 
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ability of foods distributed through the 
state welfare departments; and (3) labor 
resources such as WPA, NYA, and volun- 
teer assistance, is certain to encourage ex- 
pansion of school lunch programs during the 
coming year. Where the community school 
lunch programs are well organized, they can 
contribute a great deal toward attainment 
of minimum standards of health for the 
school population of today—the citizens of 
tomorrow. 


AID FROM LOCAL GROUPS 


Establishing community school lunch 
programs requires a high degree of co- 
ordination of effort so that all the energy of 
one organization or one individual will not 
be expended in one swift effort. A teacher 
will wear out under the strain unless willing 
hands are extended to help bear the load. 

Local civic organizations, school officials, 
parent-teacher associations, state and gov- 
ernmental groups, can all be called in to 
share the physical and financial responsi- 
bility. In states like Vermont, where a 
state-wide school lunch program is in opera- 
tion, functions are allocated and minimum 
standards are established. In the allocat- 
ing of functions, the place of public and 
private co-operation is clearly defined. 
Publicity is given to the actual assignment 
of responsibility for certification, for provi- 
sion of labor, for the purchase of supple- 
mentary foods, and for supervision. The 
Surplus Marketing Administration distrib- 
utes information regarding the different 
practical methods for setting up a program 
in different-sized schools and putting it into 
operation. 

Where state, county, and local nutrition 
committees have been organized and de- 
fense councils have indicated their interest 
in participating in this community effort, 
definite plans for co-ordination of effort are 
outlined and given extensive publicity. 
Each school determines specifically what 
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its program will involve in addition to the 
actual feeding of the children. In many 
communities parents are being organized 
to get home and school co-operation in 
training the children toward better food 
habits and in teaching them the importance 
of food selection. The school can, at a 
maximum, provide less than one-third of 
the food a child will eat throughout the 
week; therefore, to realize the community 
objectives, teachers and parents must co- 
operate to agree upon food habits which are 
to be emphasized in the home as well as in 
the school. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Minimum standards of a clean and at- 
tractive place to eat, clean and attractive 
dishes, and ample allowance of time for 
eating can be emphasized. Careful selec- 
tion of food, consideration of standards of 
good nutrition, and available income may 
receive attention as a supplementary de- 
velopment for home economics classes and 
adult educational study groups. 

Information on how to cook foods to 
make them most nourishing and palatable 
can be given emphasis as a final, though 
probably equally important, objective. 
When children, parents, and teachers in 
any community succeed in understanding 
and working toward objectives such as 
these, we will have gone a long way toward 
realizing the minimum standard of living 
which is now but an ideal for many families 
in this country. 

The community school lunch program is 
without doubt an important phase of the 
total defense situation. When we take 
stock of our expenditures for this purpose 
and realize that approximately nine million 
hungry children in America today could 
be fed noonday lunches for one year at the 
cost of one-half the price of a battleship, we 
agree that we can afford to build better 
bodies for our future citizens. 


Minimum Qualifications for Nutritionists 


in Health Agencies 


Tentative Report of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, Revised September 15, 1941 


N view of the great advance in the science of nutrition and the realization on the 
part of public health workers that proper nutrition of individuals plays an important 
part in maintaining well-being, there is an increasing need for properly trained workers to 
carry on programs of nutrition education in the field of public health. The past few years 
have seen a marked increase in the employment of nutritionists by public health agencies 
in states, counties, and large municipalities. It is anticipated that many more of these 
agencies will be desiring nutrition services, thus increasing the demand for qualified pro- 
fessionally trained nutritionists. 

These qualifications have been prepared as an aid to (1) colleges and universities training 
nutritionists as well as those arranging public health nutrition curricula; (2) municipal, 
state, and federal departments of civil service; (3) employers selecting nutritionists; and 
(4) individuals in guiding their preparation for service in this important field. The purpose 
of this statement of qualifications is to serve as a guide for new appointments, but the im- 
portance of additional preparation for those already employed should not be minimized. 


I. Definition dietary and to co-operate with 
The nutritionist in a public health physicians in the prevention and 
agency is a qualified professionally trained control of dietary deficiency diseases 
person who directs or carries on a program (Such programs call for the co- 
of activities dealing with the application operation of the nutritionists with 
of the scientific knowledge of nutrition to workers in medicine, dentistry, 
the promotion of positive health and the nursing, agriculture, extension serv- 
prevention of disease. The nutrition ice, education, and welfare.) 
program of a health agency is directed 2. Co-operating with other agencies in 
toward strengthening the service that the the community in the formulation 
agency is rendering in promoting well- of a program for the home produc- 
being among groups and individuals in the tion, preservation, and storage of 
communities through better food prac- food for the entire year, where 
tices. families have the facilities for such 
II. The general functions of the nutritionist in a a program 
health agency are: B. Studies and surveys 
A. Planning program 1. On cost, availability, and use of 
1. Participation in organizing and car- foods needed to furnish an adequate 
rying out a program to improve dietary, these studies to be used as 
health through promoting the pro- guides for setting up nutrition 
duction, selection, proper prepara- programs 
tion, service, and preservation of 2. On prevailing food practices in a 
the foods necessary for an adequate given area or of special groups 
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3. On the effectiveness of various nu- 
trition programs or services 


. Preparation and assembling of ma- 


terials 

1. Technical and semitechnical ma- 
terials for the use of professional 
workers on the following subjects: 
nutrition; food selection; food prep- 
aration and service; food economics; 
and racial, religious, and regional 
food customs 

2. Popular educational materials for 
the lay public on these subjects in 
the form of booklets, folders, post- 
ers, exhibits, news releases, and 
radio broadcasts 

3. Preparation of (a) food market 
orders of adequate nutritive value 
at various cost levels and (b) menu 
plans and recipes for families and /or 
institutions; similar services for 
therapeutic and other special diets, 
recommended by physicians, in ac- 
cordance with income and racial, 
religious, or regional food practices 
of the family 

4. Co-operating with other agencies 
in the community in the prepara- 
tion of budget standards. The 
particular contribution of the nu- 
tritionist is to help provide for the 
nutritive needs of the individuals 
and/or families being served. 


D. Staff education 


1. Participation in the in-service train- 
ing of physicians, dentists, public 
health nurses, dental hygienists, 
school health educators, school 
lunchroom managers, and social 
workers in regard to (a) human food 
needs and ways of meeting these 
needs within the agricultural re- 
sources of the area and the purchas- 
ing power of the family and (b) 
methods of improving food prac- 
tices through education 

2. Provision of additional in-service 
training for staff nutritionists 


E. Community education 


Group instruction of adults and 
children on food and nutrition in con- 
nection with health conferences or 
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with the education program of the 
health agencies in schools 


. Consultation services 


1. For workers in health or allied 
agencies in regard to dietary needs 
of individuals, families, and insti- 
tutional groups (particularly those 
in institutions caring for children 
and the aged) 

2. With individual cases referred by 
professional workers for intensive 
help in food and nutrition problems 

3. Consultation with school authorities 
concerning the adequacy of the 
school lunch and the part it should 
play in the health education 
program 


. Interpretation of the nutrition program 


to professional workers and to the com- 
munity 


. Bringing about closer working rela- 


tionships between health agencies and 
other agencies carrying on educational 
programs in nutrition 


III. Qualifications 
A. 


For supervisor of nutrition or senior 
nutrition consultant 
A worker who, under the general 
direction of the head of a health agency 
or a major administrative division 
thereof, is responsible for planning a 
nutrition program and for performing 
supervisory and/or consultant duties 
involving broad exercise of judgment 
1. Education (Human nutrition should 
be the subject of major interest.) 
a. Bachelor’s degree in home eco- 
nomics (one-fourth the course 
credits in home economics) with 
a major in foods and nutrition 
or a bachelor’s degree in other 
subjects, such as chemistry, bi- 
ology, or education, with addi- 
tional courses in foods, nutrition, 
and allied subjects (see next 
sentence) equivalent to the re- 
quirements for a major in those 
fields for a bachelor’s degree in 
home economics. The college 
work should include basic courses 
in chemistry, including physi- 
ological chemistry or biochem- 
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istry, physiology, bacteriology, 
economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and teaching methods, to- 
gether with requisite courses in 
home economics covering human 
nutrition, food selection, prepa- 
ration and marketing, family 
budgeting and economics, and 
home management. Introduc- 
tory courses in public health as 
well as in community organiza- 
tions and resources are desirable. 

b. Satisfactory completion of at 
least one year of full-time gradu- 
ate academic credit or its equiva- 
lent in addition to the bachelor’s 
degree described in III-A-1-a. 
The graduate work should in- 
clude supplementary courses in 
human nutrition and should give 
a working knowledge of the pub- 
lic health program and its ad- 
ministration, health education, 
community organizations and re- 
sources, child development, and 
social case work. The content 
and extent of graduate study re- 
quired will vary according to the 
type of undergraduate prepara- 
tion and to the length of time 
since such work was completed. 
Completion of an _ accredited 
course in hospital dietetics or 
in a food clinic is a most desirable 
addition to, but not a substitute 

' for, the graduate work outlined 
above. 

c. Field work in community nutri- 
tion with a health or welfare 
agency under the supervision of 
a qualified nutritionist at either 
the graduate or undergraduate 
level 

2. Experience (Candidate should have 
had part of training and/or ex- 
perience indicated within four years 
of the time of her appointment or 
admission to examination.) 

a. Minimum of four years of suc- 
cessful experience as paid nutri- 
tionist in a public or private 
health agency. At least one 
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year must have involved super- 
visory or consultant responsi- 
bility. 
or 
b. Two years as the above (a) plus 
two years as either of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Home - economics - trained 
worker conducting adult ed- 
ucation program in food and 
nutrition (including exten- 
sion work) 

(2) Home economist in a public 
or private social welfare 
agency 

or 
c. Two years as (a) plus three years 
as any of the following: 

(1) Therapeutic or teaching hos- 
pital dietitian 

(2) Dietitian or nutritionist in 
a food clinic or child de- 
velopment center or school 

(3) Teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion in a school, college, or 
university 

(4) Research worker in human 
nutrition 

(5) School lunchroom director, 
provided that person has 
carried on an educational 
nutrition program 

3. Personal qualifications: 
a. Executive and organizing ability 
b. Skill in analysis of situations and 
in presentation of material 
c. Ability to gain confidence and 
co-operation of fellow-workers 
and public 
d. Good health and vitality, emo- 
tional stability and poise 
B. For nutrition consultant 
A worker (1) who, under the general 
direction of the head of a health agency 
or a major administrative division 
thereof, is responsible for planning and 
carrying out a program of nutrition 
consultation or (2) who, under the 
technical supervision of a supervisor 
of nutrition, is responsible for carrying 
out the nutrition program in a district 
or other large area under the direction 


of the health administrator or super- 

visor of the area 

1. Education 
a. Same as III-A-1l-a 
b. Satisfactory completion of at 

least one year of full-time gradu- 

ate academic credit or its equiva- 
lent chosen in relation to the 
previously mentioned basic train- 
ing so as to qualify the worker 
for nutrition work in the public 
health field. This graduate 
work should include supple- 
mentary courses as described in 

III-A-1-b. 

2. Experience (Candidate should have 
had part of training and/or experi- 
ence indicated within four years of 
her appointment or admission to 
examination.) 

a. Minimum of two years in the 
following positions: 

(1) Nutritionist in a health 
agency 

(2) Home - economics - trained 
worker conducting adult ed- 
ucation program in food and 
nutrition (including exten- 
sion workers) 

(3) Home economist in a public 
or private social welfare 
agency 

or 
b. One year as the above (III-B-2-a) 
plus two years as any of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Dietitian or nutritionist in a 
food clinic or child develop- 
ment center or a school 

(2) Teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion in a school, college, or 
university 

(3) Research worker in human 
nutrition 

(4) School lunchroom director, 
provided that person has 
carried on an educational 
nutrition program 

3. Personal qualifications same as 
III-A-3 

C. For staff nutritionist 
A worker (1) who performs nutrition 
services under the immediate supervi- 
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sion of a supervisor of nutrition or 
senior nutrition consultant or (2) who 
works as the only nutritionist in a small 
local agency 
1. Education 

a. A bachelor’s degree as outlined 
in III-A-1-a (Some opportunity 
for supervised field work under a 
nutritionist in a health or welfare 
agency is desirable.) 

b. If the applicant is to work as the 
only nutritionist in an agency, 
supervised field work in a health 
or welfare agency or postgradu- 
ate training as outlined under 
III-B-1-b is required. 

c. If the staff nutritionist can be 
directly supervised in the office 
of the supervisor of nutrition or 
senior nutrition consultant for 
one year and given in-service 
training, she could be taken on 
the staff without previous exper- 
ience or graduate work if she 
qualified under III-C-1-a 

2. Personal qualifications 

a. Potentialities for developing 

(1) Executive and organizing 
ability 

(2) Skill in analysis of situations 
and presentation of material 

(3) Ability to gain confidence 
and co-operation of fellow- 
workers and public 

b. Good health and vitality, emo- 
tional stability and poise 


IV. Salaries and ranks shall be commensurate 


with those of other workers of comparable 
training and responsibility. 
ALICE BresTER, Associate Professor of 
Nutrition, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 
ANNA DEPLANTER Bowes, Chief of 
Division of Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health, Harrisburg 
BLANCHE F. Diwonp, Home Economist, 
Department of Public Welfare, Boston 
CorNELIA DunpHy, Home Economics 
Consultant, Community Service Soci- 
ety, New York City 
Auice H. Suita, Nutritionist, Cleveland 
Health Council, Cleveland, Chairman 


In Short... 


WHAT STUDENTS THINK OF 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


ZENA A. KIBLER 


Three hundred eleventh-grade girls and 
boys in nine Georgia high schools agree 
almost unanimously that they should feel 
responsible for helping with the household 
work; that each person in the family 
should do his share of the work willingly 
and cheerfully; and that no one should 
expect to receive pay for doing his regular 
home duties. About 90 per cent of the 
girls and 82 per cent of the boys feel that 
the whole family should help to make plans 
for doing the regular work of the home. 

These were among the attitudes revealed 
by a study recently made to learn what 
the eleventh-grade boys and girls in these 
schools thought about some major issues 
in family relationships. The 300 pupils 
included 100 girls who had studied home 
economics, 100 girls who had not, and 100 
boys with no home economics training. 

The purpose of the study was also to 
discover (a) whether the attitudes revealed 
by the home economics: girls were more 
desirable than those of the girls who had 
not studied home economics, and (b) 
whether the girls as a whole expressed 
attitudes which were more desirable than 
those expressed by the boys. A secondary 
aim was to devise an instrument for use in 
discovering such attitudes. 


SOME SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


The 300 pupils revealed more uncertainty 
in their views about the management of 
money than with regard to the division 
of household duties. About 80 per cent 
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of the group believe that they should not 
ask for more money even though their share 
of the family income is less than that of 
their friends, while 15 per cent of them are 
uncertain as to what is justifiable behavior 
in such a situation. 

Three-fourths of the girls and one-half 
of the boys think that they should have a 
part in planning the expenditures of the 
family income; but one-third of the boys 
and 5 per cent of the girls consider them- 
selves too young to have a part in deciding 
such matters. About 50 per cent of the 
group think that they should receive 
regular allowances, while 10 per cent 
are uncertain as to this practice. 

Three-fourths of these pupils think that 
they should not go to places of amusement 
of which their parents do not approve; 
some others are undecided; but 14 per cent 
of the boys feel that it is all right if their 
parents do not know about it. Only 50 
per cent of them believe that persons of 
high school age can have a good time 
without spending money. Practically all 
of the girls and 90 per cent of the boys 
believe that they should have a time and 
place for entertaining their friends at home. 
More than 90 per cent think that the family 
should have at least one leisure-time in- 
terest which all members could share. 

The opinion that one or both parents 
should settle all family disagreements is 
held by about 40 per cent of the girls and 
60 per cent of the boys. Almost all of 
them agree that letters should be left 
unopened until the one to whom they are 
addressed opens them, although a small 
number believes that parents should feel 
free to open mail addressed to any member 
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of the family. Only 5 per cent of the girls 
and 8 per cent of the boys think that mem- 
bers of the family should use each other’s 
belongings without permission. 


PAIRED STATEMENTS 


The test prepared for this study was 
composed of 52 pairs of statements of 
opinion about five major issues in family 
relationships: (1) division and use of the 
family income, (2) use of leisure time, (3) 
division of home responsibilities, (4) use 
of common property in the home, and (5) 
philosophy of home life. 

Each of the pairs of statements of opinion 
regarding these issues presented opposing 
viewpoints, one statement representing 
an attitude considered desirable for demo- 
cratic living, the other statement represent- 
ing an undesirable attitude. These 
opposing opinions were used to measure the 
consistency of the pupils’ responses and, 
therefore, the reliability of the test. 

The pairs of statements were separated 
and appeared at random throughout the 
test, thus making them less easily identified 
with the issues to which they referred. 
This arrangement was made for the purpose 
of helping to eliminate the danger of having 
any pupil attempt to be consistent in his 
views on a whole section of statements or of 
expressing an artificial attitude which he 
might think more acceptable to the teacher. 
The validity of the test was established by 
giving it to a group of well-known high 
school girls and then comparing their 
responses to the statements with their 
known behavior tendencies. 

The responses made by each of the three 
groups of pupils—100 boys with no home 


economics training, 100 girls who had 
studied home economics, and 100 girls 
who had not studied home economics— 
were recorded according to the five major 
issues as being desirable for democratic 
living, undesirable, or uncertain and in- 
consistent. 
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The reliability of the test was measured 
by comparing the desirable responses made 
to opposing statements. Using the rank 
method of correlation, the reliability co- 
efficient was found to be 0.85 + 0.02. 

The study of which this is a brief review 
has shown that in genera! the attitudes 
of these high school pupils toward some 
major issues in family relationships are 
favorable to democratic family life. 

About 80 per cent of the total responses 
made by the 300 pupils were desirable, 
about 10 per cent were undesirable, and 
another 10 per cent uncertain. 


ATTITUDES RANKED 


The rank of the issue as to division of 
home responsibilities was not only first 
with regard to desirability, certainty, 
and consistency, but also the percentage 
difference between the responses to this 
issue and to the one next highest was 
considerably greater than that between 
any other two issues. 

The attitudes expressed by this group 
were considerably more desirable with 
regard to the division of the responsibilities 
in the home than with regard to the other 
four issues, and were the most undesirable 
with regard to the use of money and the 
use of leisure time. 

These high school pupils were more 
uncertain and inconsistent in their beliefs 
concerning the sharing of common property 
in the home and the use of the family 
money than with regard to the other 
issues. There is almost no difference 
between the attitudes toward family re- 
lationships held by girls who have studied 
home economics and those who have not. 
The attitudes held by the girls were in all 
respects somewhat more desirable than 
those held by the boys. Although their 
attitudes were more undesirable, the boys 
were more certain than the girls about 
their beliefs concerning the use of money. 
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HOW HOMEMAKERS MAKE MONEY 
HARRIETT M. GRACE 


Two thousand years ago Virgil wrote 
the story of Dido, Queen of Tyre, who 
left her kingdom in Phoenicia and set sail 
for a strange land. When she landed 
at Carthage, she begged just as much land 
as a bull’s hide (byrsa) might enclose. 
Then she cut the hide into tiny strips and 
enclosed the citadel, which thereafter took 
the name Byrsa. 

Dido resorted to strategy to gain her 
land, whereas women today need only 
plain dealing to attain their financial 
goals. 

That woman today is more versatile 
and resourceful than she has ever been 
before in the annals of history is easily 
proved by a report of the money-making 
devices of today’s homemakers. 


PROJECTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


Since there is a wave of matrimony among 
the young people today, Mrs. Harkness 
conceived the idea of inaugurating in her 
home a training school for prospective 
brides. She has arranged for classes of 
eight young women for nine-week periods. 
The classes will run until May 1. 

She conducts her classes on the meal 
basis. The students come to her home 
dressed properly for the various functions— 
breakfast, brunch, lunch, afternoon tea, 
high tea, buffet supper, dinner, formal 
dinner, dessert bridge. 

The charge for the series is $10 plus the 
cost of the food used in preparing the 
various meals. 

When I mentioned this class to my neigh- 
bor she said, ‘‘Well, I’ll stick to my bridge 
classes, the proceeds of which kept my 
daughter in high school last year. I have 
31 signed up now for two evenings a week. 
I have four tables for Monday evening and 
I lack one person of having enough to 
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make four tables for Thursday. I think 
I shall let the one with the highest score 
invite a guest each time.” 

Other women have turned their hobbies 
into vocations and made them serve when 
their vocations failed. 

A college friend of mine used a hobby 
for making fancy sandwiches as a help 
toward paying for her home when her 
husband lost his position. She took orders 
from fraternity and sorority houses, made 
the sandwiches, and got her husband to 
deliver them. 

A mother in a large Wisconsin city sup- 
ported herself and little son by making 
pot holders of gingham and selling them at 
ten cents each. 

Another Wisconsin woman who likes 
to make doughnuts says that she has sold 
50,000 to date. Still another who excels 
in angel food supports an invalid daughter 
by making and selling cakes. 


GROUP PROJECTS 


Individual ways of earning money are 
manifold, but individual talents may also 
be united for a common cause. First the 
group should meet, decide what the funds 
are to be used for, and how much money 
is needed. They should agree upon definite 
terms for the disbursement of the funds 
and for allowances for postage or adver- 
tising. Clear understanding at the outset 
of the drive will often prevent trouble 
later. Next, let the group organize, pool 
their talents and ideas, open their homes, 
and give freely of their services. 

From time immemorial churches have 
been kept on their foundations, hospitals 
established, fraternities fed, and commu- 
nities entertained by rummage sales, bake 
sales, apron sales, white-elephant sales, 
card parties, and suppers. The type of 
fund-raising performance must be deter- 
mined by the nature of the community. 

Today it is not difficult to combine social 
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engagements and money ventures. A 
group of people may plan a series of card 
parties in their homes. Bridge, rummy, 
and even hearts afford pleasant enter- 
tainment. Coffee and sandwiches or other 
refreshments may be donated and each 
guest charged 25 cents for the afternoon or 
A series of afternoon teas at 
is another 


evening. 
which donations are ‘made 
suggestion. 

Women with large homes may have a 
progressive meal in which one home 
serves the cocktail, another the soup course, 
a third the entree, and another the salad 
or dessert. 

A conundrum supper is also entertaining. 
This might be given in a building rented 
or donated for the purpose. The menu 
should be mimeographed with prices of 
each item. For instance, ‘‘No grounds for 
complaint” would mean coffee. 

Individuals in a club can often delegate 
to themselves special services throughout 
the year, such as a shopping service or 
menu-planning service for various income 
levels, with shopping lists. 

Dressing dolls according to national or 
historical character might be undertaken. 
Mending dolls and toys is remunerative. 

A pie sale, cherry in the spring or pump- 
kin in the fall, is often a successful under- 
taking. The girls at Iowa State College 
make cherry pies in the spring and sell 
them to the visitors during Veishea, all- 
college student celebration during which 
students display their work. They usually 
clear several hundred dollars, to be used 
for a loan fund. At Thanksgiving time 
Phi Upsilon Omicron girls make plum 
puddings to fill faculty orders for Christmas 
gifts. Another school makes art calendars 


to sell at Christmas time. 

Some communities make arrangements 
through the local theater manager for a 
benefit movie performance and sell tickets 
for it on a percentage basis. 
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A dance with a floor show may be a good 
source of revenue, depending, of course, 
on the community and the expense in- 
curred. 

The home-talent play is often both profit- 
able and enjoyable for participants. 

Auction sales of donated white-elephants 
provide entertainment and funds, particu- 
larly if a little ingenuity can give color 
to them. 

A carnival with side shows, silhouette 
pictures, fortune-telling booths, and con- 
cessions may be put on ina vacant building. 
It may be organized around one theme, 
for instance a Pan-American one, so as to 
give it unity. 

A hobby show in which some special 
toy may be made by children and judged 
for a prize is another profitable undertaking. 

Some communities make money on style 
shows, which may be varied to show bridal 
gowns of the ages, historic gowns, or just 
the modern dresses. 

The rising cost of living today is acting 
as an effective spur to the imagination and 
resourcefulness of American women. These 
qualities combined with enthusiasm and 
hard work are certain to carry us home- 
makers through whatever trying days may 


be ahead. 


NUTRITION WORKSHOP 
JANET L. CAMERON 


A better-fed America seemed more than 
a vague dream to fifty of us nutritionists 
who last summer at the University of 
Chicago dug in together on our problems. 
At last this goal seemed possible of at- 
tainment in the not too distant future. 

Most of us seldom have a whole day to 
devote to studying and to working up 
material for our jobs, so imagine the fun 
when we got together, away from those 
jobs for five whole weeks with nothing to 
do but listen, discuss, study, and work 
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up ways and means of putting across 
nutrition information back home. 

Who were these workshoppers and where 
did they come from? North, East, South, 
and West—every section was well repre- 
sented. The largest group came from the 
South. That in itself was a hopeful sign, 
since the greatest nutritional problems are 
in the South. Workers came from Wash- 
ington, Florida, Connecticut, Mississippi— 
twenty-four states in all. 


PLAN OF WORK 


Each state group worked together on 
specific problems they had to face and then 
considered those problems common to sec- 
tional groups. In this way, the southern 
group planned diets around an abundance 
of turnip greens and peanuts and left out 
those things which the low-income groups 
cannot buy or the farm group cannot raise. 

In the same way, the New Englanders 
schemed how to retain the most food value 
in the popular boiled dinner. Other sec- 
tional groups featured soybeans or other 
inexpensive foods available in the locality. 
The women first studied all available re- 
ports of the conditions in each section and 
charted these to find out how much of each 
of the vitamins and minerals is now lacking. 
Then each group went into a huddle to 
work out the easiest, cheapest way to make 
these diets adequate, and made plans for a 
state-wide or regional program to push 
necessary additions. 

“How can we get enough vitamin C?” 
was a vital question asked by all groups. 
For some the answer was tomatoes, for 
others raw cabbage or citrus fruits. Practi- 
cal plans developed to help every group 
secure this and other vitamins were typical 
of the work done by the group. 

Dr. Lydia Roberts, the guiding spirit 
and director of the workshop, really sat to 
it and worked early and late with the 
group. Each morning she, members of 
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her staff, or special lecturers conducted a 
seminar discussion period which dealt 
with subject matter as of 1941. 

This included all the new information 
about which every member needed refresh- 
ing. The afternoons and so ietimes the 
evenings were filled with group meetings by 
states, by professional groups, by subject 
interests—all aimed at working out ways 
and means of putting across the story of 
nutrition. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Charts, posters, and all manner of il- 
lustrative material were devised. Since 
the group included college and high school 
teachers, public health and social welfare 
nutritionists, extension nutritionists, and 
dietitians, it was natural that a great 
variety of approaches were suggested. 
For four weeks these groups worked on 
material. 

The fifth week was just like Christmas, 
for everybody exchanged findings. Thus, 
at the end of the session every workshopper 
resembled Santa Claus—going home with 
a large pack of material in her car or 
suitcase—all set with ideas enough to 
last the year; but more than that—with 
inspiration to do something far-reaching, 
to wipe out malnutrition in this great land 
of plenty. 


NUTRITION AND THE 
APHA MEETING 


ETHEL AUSTIN MARTIN 


An international flavor permeated the 
70th annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, held in Atlantic 
City October 14 to 17, particularly the 
programs devoted to food and nutrition. 
Moreover, nutrition as an indispensable 
feature of public health programs abroad 
and at home was a major theme of the 
convention. 
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Vivid descriptions of nutrition activities 
abroad served to intensify the concern 
for our own nutrition problems. Never 
before have members of the convention 
as a whole exhibited such interest in the 
convention’s nutrition features. Visitors 
from countries at war, Association members 
recently returned from observation trips, 
and exhibits portraying public health 
services in warring nations all bore witness 
to a new appreciation of the importance 
of this subject. 


INTENSIFIED INTEREST IN NUTRITION 


The food and nutrition section presented 
findings of recent research and practical 
problems involved in nutrition education. 
Those who have watched this section grow 
under the program chairmanship of Dr. 
Marietta Eichelberger will rejoice to know 
that this year more sessions were devoted 
solely to food and nutrition than ever 
before, and more were held with other 
sections of the Association. Furthermore, 
all sessions were better attended than in 
any previous year. 

Meetings held with such sections as 
maternal and child health and _ public 
health nursing were largely devoted to the 
“how” of community nutrition programs. 
Rural and city nutrition programs in 
action, methods of organizing such pro- 
grams, and individual activities were de- 
scribed and evaluated. In such sessions the 
important place which nutritionists have 
come to occupy in community programs 
was clearly evident. 

The following nutritionists in state health 
departments, under maternal and child 
health services, participated in these ses- 
sions: Mrs. Anna de Planter Bowes, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss French Boyd, North Caro- 
lina; Miss Christine Heller, New Mexico; 
Dr. Martha Koehne, Ohio; Miss Catherine 
Leamy, Maryland; Miss Jane Sedgwick, 
California. 
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FEDERAL NUTRITIONISTS 


Members of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association who hold nutrition posi- 
tions in the federal government took a 
prominent part in the convention. Dr. 
Helen Mitchell, principal nutritionist in the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Washington, D.C., gave a paper 
on “Marshalling Our Resources for Better 
Nutrition of the Civilian Population.” 
Marjorie Heseltine, consultant in nutrition 
for the U.S. Children’s Bureau, in addition 
to her contribution to the program proper, 
presented the report of the food and 
nutrition section’s committee on nutrition 
problems, of which she is chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNICS 


For the first time the Institute of Health 
Education, which met as usual just pre- 
ceding the convention proper, devoted one 
entire symposium session to “Educational 
Technics for Nutrition.” Papers reporting 
the Atlantic City meetings will appear as 
space permits in the Americal Journal 
of Public Health, and committee reports 
will be printed in the next yearbook. 

Five scrapbooks of the social welfare 
and public health department of the 
American Home Economics Association 
gave practical suggestions for community 
nutrition education through a carefully 
selected set of materials classified according 
to subject. They aroused much interest, 
particularly from persons in related fields. 
Nutritionists graciously volunteered their 
services at the booth in which the scrap- 
books were displayed. 

Nutrition movies were shown for those 
seeking graphic educational materials. One 
of the five half-day sessions devoted to 
motion-picture programs as a feature of 
scientific exhibits was on food and nutrition. 
Many scientific and technical displays 
concerned nutrition problems. 
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ADA ANNUAL MEETING 
MARGERY VAUGHN 


Directly related in all its phases to the 
present world emergency, the program of 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association, October 20 
to 24, 1941, in St. Louis, was one of ac- 
tion. Dietitians and nutritionists who at- 
tended were eager to make their contribu- 
tion to national defense. Talks on such 
topics as ‘““Feed Our Marching Men” and 
“Our Own Nutrition Problems” had vital 
appeal. 

The program theme was “Nutrition in 
National Defense.” Papers ranged from 
research in nutrition such as “The Rela- 
tionship of Multiple Dietary Deficiencies 
to Hypochromic Anemia” to personnel 
problems such as “A Study of the Needs 
and Responsibilities of the Dietitian in 
Service” and community problems such as 
“The Minimum Qualifications of Nutri- 
tionists in Health Agencies” (see page 27). 

Through a modified workshop method of 
presentation members actively participated 
in the discussions, giving a sample of de- 
mocracy at work. So much interest was 
shown in these workshops that more than 
the two or three meetings scheduled for 
such subjects as community education, food 
clinics, and diet therapy had to be allowed 
to finish discussions. 

The hospitality committee provided so- 
cial activities which equaled the program 
in excellence. The Missourian motif was 
carried out by the river boat of the Mark 
Twain era; ice horns of plenty, representa- 
tive of the original abundance of Missouri; 
plus that old standby, the Missouri mule. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Officers elected at the meeting were: 
president-elect, Frances MacKinnon, nu- 
tritionist with the Arizona State Board of 
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Health; and treasurer, Marie L. Casteen 
of Hotels Statler, Inc., New York City. 


FAMILY MORALE 


AMY HOSTLER AND BARBARA BURTON 


Family life, which more than any other 
factor conditions the individual, must be a 
positive force to strengthen national unity 
and morale. This was the central idea 
of the Institute of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, November 14, 1941. So 
intense was the interest of those who 
attended that lack of seats did not discour- 
age them. 

If we are to live under a war economy 
from 6 to perhaps 30 years, we must give 
vitality to the words “unity” and “morale,” 
said Dr. Eduard Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work. The vulnera- 
bility of democracies is caused by their 
failure to develop in their peoples a sense 
of responsibility and_ self-control. The 
best place to develop these is in family life. 


NATIONAL WEAKNESSES 


Mark McCloskey, director of recreation, 
Federal Security Agency, pointed to the 
rise in marriages to avoid the draft and 
said that a man who tries to evade his 
duty as a citizen will also try to evade 
other duties. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said that it is 
not youth that we need to worry about so 
much as adults, whose lack of high morale 
traces to lack of understanding of their 
fellow citizens. 

Democracy is based on tolerance, de- 
clared Dr. David Levy, psychiatrist. In- 
tolerance is akin to hate, which can actually 
create ill-health; it warps the emotional 
and imaginative as well as the intellectual 
functioning of a person and in the end 
distorts personality. 

“One nation indivisible with liberty and 
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justice for all” must be forged, said Everett 
R. Clinchy, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Inter- 
cultural education would help destroy hate, 
which prevents the achievement of unity. 
Whether a person is tolerant or intolerant 
depends chiefly on early family experiences. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher spoke optimisti- 
cally of the young person’s flexibility and 
power for growth, and declared that re- 
construction should not wait until after the 
war; it should start now. 

Dr. Susan Isaacs, British child psychia- 
trist, and Dr. Martha Eliot, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, told what Great Britain is doing to 
try to safeguard family life and praised 
the army of devoted women volunteers 
who have cared for more than a million 
children and thus contributed to the high 
civilian morale. 


NCRC DISCUSSES TEXTILES 
HARRIET R. HOWE 


“Tt is the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer to clearly and honestly label his 
product; it is the responsibility of the 
retailer to insist upon such labeling by the 
manufacturer, to keep labels on products 
as they pass through his hands to consum- 
ers; and it is the responsibility of consumers 
to insist upon it from both manufacturer 
and retailer.” 

Donald M. Nelson, executive director 
of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, made this statement at the annual 
dinner meeting of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., in New York City. 
The dinner theme was “Textiles in the 
Defense Economy.” 

Attending the dinner were more than 
1,200 persons representing all phases of the 
textiles industry and the 8 member organi- 
zations of the Council, including the 


American Home Economics Association. 
“When a frill has been removed from 
some product, instead of trying to find some 
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phoney imitation of it so it will look just 
like its predecessor, make the simplified, 
de-frilled product stand up by itself, proud 
that it has been streamlined for defense,” 
Mr. Nelson urged his audience, most of 
whom represented big business. “And I'll 
hazard the guess that consumers will be 
with you.” 

The meeting gave emphasis to the Coun- 
cil’s recently announced six-point program 
for closer co-operation between consumers, 
retailers, and manufacturers: (1) to prevent 
inflation through discouraging scare adver- 
tising, panicky buying and hoarding, and 
through fair prices; (2) to promote orderly 
marketing through more buying and selling 
by specifications, more informative labeling, 
informative selling, and informative adver- 
tising; (3) to get more efficient use of goods 
through labels telling how to use and care 
for products; (4) to hold down costs of 
goods and of distribution through simplify- 
ing lines, cutting out frills, and dropping 
costly store services; (5) to protect both 
the consumer and business from misrepre- 
sentation and exploitation; (6) to hamper 
free enterprise as little as possible while yet 
co-operating with defense efforts. 

Sloppy, careless consumption was decried 
by Miss Harriet Elliott in charge of the 
Consumer Division of OPA. “But con- 
sumers cannot become efficient home pur- 
chasing agents without your help through 
down-to-earth, reliable, scientifically accu- 
rate, easy-to-understand information about 
the qualities of the goods you sell.”’ 

“In this national emergency something 
more than an individual mishap. is at stake 
when a shirt shrinks or a dress fades before 
it has given its due of service.”” When one 
manufacturer trying to save nylon made a 
stocking top of cotton with a lacy run-stop 
so weak that it gave way after the second 
wearing, ‘Here was waste, not only of that 
consumer’s income, but of nylon and all 
the economic energy and plant it took to 
produce those hose.” 


Comment... 


DOWN-TO-EARTH PROGRAM 


For a thoroughgoing, down-to-earth pro- 
gram of state home economics association 
work, we give you... 

The Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation! 

Every MHEA member—whether she is 
a clothing specialist, a nutritionist, an 
economist, or some other brand of home 
economist—has been asked to inform herself 
about the new AAA food supply practices 
and the cotton stamp plan so that she can 
help low-income families get the greatest 
possible value from them. “Our part in 
the cotton stamp plan will be to see that 
families having the stamps are not ex- 
ploited.” 

No lone-wolf program theirs! Where 
other organizations have initiated projects 
to improve family life, the Mississippi 
home economists offer their services, though 
the other groups will reap part of the 
praise for success. 

Members are co-operating with the WPA 
lunch projects division to see that there 
is a lunchroom in every school where 
undernourished children are found.  As- 
sociation services are also offered to the 
federal housing commission. 

But MHEA has not been content merely 
to support the worthy projects of others. 
It has done effective work on projects of 
its own creation. And in order to reach 
goals the more quickly, the MHEA is 
soliciting the help of other women’s groups. 

For instance, one 1941-42 goal is to 
have sanitary toilets for negroes as well 
as whites in bus stations and other public 
places. A much needed reform, which no 
other group in that state apparently had 
bestirred itself to tackle. The home econ- 
omists are asking the Federated Women’s 
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Clubs and the PTA groups to help with 
this work. 

The same two groups are asked to help 
get a woman appointed as consumer repre- 
sentative on the State Defense Council 
to work with them on 1942 legislation of 
importance to Mississippi families. 

MHEA members have helped work up a 
5-hour short course in nutrition for college 
men as one contribution to the work of the 
Nutrition Committee for National Defense. 
They are sponsoring a short course for 
school and college dietitians next summer at 
State College and at Mississippi Southern. 
They talked it up in the institutional section 
of the MHEA, presented the idea at the 
fall conference of superintendents, and are 
now sending questionnaires to all the 
state’s institutional women to find out who 
might attend—and thereby tacitly are 
drumming up members for the classes. The 
department of school administrators of the 
Mississippi Educational Association has 
approved the plans. 

These are but a part of the many-sided 
program of this energetic organization. So, 
we give you... 

The women in the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association! 

More power to them! 


(Epi1tor’s Nore: Other state associations 
undoubtedly have work programs equally 
excellent in their way. The JOURNAL 
would like to know of new projects being 
undertaken, of methods that have proved 
unusually successful in reaching some ob- 
jective.) 


WAR AGAINST WASTE 


“As a consumer, in the total defense of 
democracy, I will do my part to make my 
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home, my community, my country ready, 
efficient, and strong. 

“T will buy carefully. 

“T will take good care of the things I 
have. 

“T will waste nothing.” 

So reads the Consumer’s Pledge which 
millions of persons are being asked to sign. 
On December 16 (when this issue of the 
JourNAL went to press) signed pledges 
received in the office of Harriet Elliott, 
consumer division, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, had reached a total of 905,615. 

Such a pledge certainly has value. The 
woman who saves 5 cents a day saves 
$16.80 a year. If every person in a city 
of 2,000 does the same, the annual city 
saving is $33,600. And if our nation of 132 
million persons follows suit... . 

But you can figure it yourself! 

And besides, home economists don’t 
need to be convinced of the value of a 
thrift drive. They know what impressive 
totals can be achieved through petty 
economies. 

Recent British history is also mute 
testimony of the power of humble, behind- 
the-lines citizens to shape the course of 
events. When millions of persons sign a 
pledge and in this way signalize their 
devotion to a cause, the effect on morale 
and national unity may be considerable. 

So far there are no available records to 
show how many home economists are in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the pledge 
through organizing housewives for market- 
ing trips and demonstrating to them how to 
lengthen the life of consumer goods, how 
to preserve foods, how to live simply and 
get the most out of available supplies, 
as was urged in publicity for War Against 
Waste Day. 

If this wishful thinking of the cam- 
paigners becomes reality, net results of the 
Consumer’s Pledge will indeed be im- 
pressive. 
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THE REGISTRY 


How is the emergency registration of 
home economists coming? How far is it 
from being complete? What uses have 
been made of it so far? 

Questions such as these are now being 
asked 14 months after the enrollment was 
begun. 

Answers indicate a wide variation of 
results in the different states, to each of 
which had gone out the fourfold request: 

Register your home economists. Classify 
them. File cards in such a way as to 
make them readily available. Keep the 
registry up to date. 

“The county Office of Civilian Defense 
borrowed our registry and copied off data 
to use in furthering their program,” re- 
ported some state committees. 

“Ours was useful to the state public 
health people,” Maine testified. 

The value of such a list is obviously in 
direct proportion to the thoroughness of 
the committee work. And the more per- 
sons drafted by the committee chairman to 
help with the registry, the wider the interest 
in the project and (usually, but not always) 
the more thorough the work done. 

For instance, Virginia had 300 women to 
dispatch the job. Hallie Hughes reports 
that the state committee of 6 appointed a 
chairman for each county, and each county 
chairman divided her county into districts, 
for each of which she in turn appointed 
another committee chairman. 

Result: 1,487 women registered. 

Some state committees have been un- 
usually successful in getting wide publicity 
for the registry and have thereby increased 
the possibilities of its usefulness. 

In Iowa, reports Edith Sunderlin, the 
committee asked the journalism department 
of the state college for help and thereby 
secured state-wide circulation of news- 
paper articles on the project. Towans have 
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also had several short radio broadcasts 
to publicize it further. 

AHEA needs that registry. 
needs it. 

NOW, while we live on borrowed time, it 
should be pushed through to completion. 


The nation 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW DRESS 


It’s 10 years since the JOURNAL got her- 
self a new dress. To be exact, she started 
wearing the one in which you have become 
accustomed to seeing her back in May 1931. 

It was a right good dress, too, pleasing as 
to color and design. 

But after all, a decade of service is all 
anyone should expect of a uniform. So 
Volume 34, Number 1, greets you in a new 
ensemble—or rather in the old one thriftily 
made over. The same red-brown and buff 
material, but restyled. 

Gone is the formal balance of the 1931 
pattern, exchanged for an asymmetrical 
design. 

We hope you like it. 


THE COSTUME JEWELRY 


Back in 1931 when the JouRNAL put on 
her new dress, she bought some costume 
jewelry to go with it, just the sort of thing 
magazines were wearing at the time, and 
designed especially for her by a competent 
artist, Edwin Tunis. 

Miss Helen Atwater, the editor, thus 
whimsically dubbed the decorative head- 
and tailpieces. You know them well: 
the winged hourglass for the news page, 
the flaring torch in an upstretched hand 
for the “Signs of the Times” section, the 
hearth fire for articles on family life, the 
balances for the editorial department, the 
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weather vane for contributions that were a 
bit difficult to classify. 

They just didn’t go with the new dress, 
and so they have been laid away with the 
heirlooms. 


RECHRISTENING 


Some of the JoURNAL’s departments 
have been tentatively rechristened in this 
issue in an effort to bring them into har- 
mony with the new format. 

“Signs of the Times” is here renamed 
“In Short.” When the JOURNAL cover 
was redesigned in May 1931, the name 
“Signs of the Times’ first appeared, dis- 
placing the old heading ‘Open Forum,” 
which had been used since April 1920. 

“What to call this part of the magazine 
has long been a puzzle,” Miss Atwater 
commented in an editorial in that issue. 
“We felt some doubt about ‘Signs of the 
Times’ and should be glad of a better 
suggestion.” 

The present editor feels that articles 
put into this section are no more indicative 
of trends in home economics than are the 
body articles and therefore that it might 
well be changed. 

“Editorial” here becomes “Comment.” 
For the present editor there is about the 
word “editorial” something of the air of 
Gratiano’s “I am Sir Oracle, and when I 
ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

“Miscellany,” first used in 1928 for the 
briefs about materials collected in the 
editor’s big wire basket, becomes literally 
“From the Editor’s Basket.” 

The JouRNAL does not have to stick by 
these new names even for a few months. 
Suggestions from readers as to other de- 
partment labels will be welcomed. 


Research ... 


Physical Properties 


of Cotton Chambray and Covert Fabrics 


GLADYS R. WHITE! 


Bureau of Home Economics,? 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The wide variation in chambrays and covert cloth—as to breaking strength, 


shrinkage, and colorfastness 


illustrates the need of specifications for 


materials from which work clothes are manufactured and for informative 
labels to help the consumer buy more wisely the garments made from 


these textiles. 


ORK clothing is an important 
item in the clothing budget of many 
families. Today with rising industrial em- 
ployment and an expanding agricultural 
program, work clothes have achieved a 
new importance from the standpoint of 
both service and cost. 

As part of its program of consumer guid- 
ance, the Bureau of Home Economics 
has been studying the cotton chambray 
and covert fabrics now used frequently in 
work shirts. Sixteen representative qual- 
ities—nine chambrays and seven coverts— 
were purchased and tested for count, break- 
ing strength, weight, thickness, amount of 
finishing material, shrinkage, and color- 
fastness to both light and washing. All 
the fabrics were of a plain weave except 
one twill-weave covert. 

Seven of the chambray fabrics were of 
the usual type, with colored warp and 
white filling yarns; two were of a somewhat 


1 Appreciation is expressed to O. A. Pope, asso- 
ciate agronomist, Bureau of Plant Industry, for 
helpful suggestions on the statistical design of this 
experiment. 

? Author’s present address is: National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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newer construction with both warp and 
filling yarns colored, the warp of a darker 
color than the filling. 

The seven covert fabrics had mock-ply 
warp yarns which had been made by spin- 
ning colored and white sliver into a single 
yarn. The filling yarns were colored. 


PROCEDURE 


Samples for count, breaking strength, 
weight, and thickness were taken from 
each of four blocks selected at random to 
represent different locations in the fabric. 
The number of replicates varied with the 
tests (see figure 1). Strips to be used in 
breaking-strength determinations were 
taken in groups of four in such a way 
that the strength of parallel-adjacent yarns 
and that of yarns end-to-end could be 
compared. The end-to-end strips were 
separated after the two 12-inch pieces had 
been raveled to exactly 1 inch and the 
counts determined. Only two tests of 
grab breaking strength were made in each 
block, and these were of yarns end-to-end. 
Also two weight and thickness determina- 
tions were made in each random block. 
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Replicate samples from two randomized 
blocks were tested by two different methods 
to determine the amount of finishing 
materials used. One method was that 
published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials (/) and the other was a 
modification of this method. In the modi- 
fied method the samples were degreased by 
immersion in carbon tetrachloride for two 
hours at room temperature, instead of 
being extracted in a Soxhlet. After drying, 
they were rinsed, immersed in an enzyme 
solution for 1 hour, and then boiled in 
distilled water for two 30-minute periods. 
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were almost identical. Both fabric con- 
structions had a wider range of filling 
than of warp breaking strength, and the 
ratio of warp to filling strength in individual 
fabrics varied from approximately 1:1 
to 2:1. Variations as indicated by standard 
deviations were in general almost the same 
in the breaking-strength determinations 
of chambray and of covert. 

The amount of sizing ranged from 
approximately 4 to 11 per cent in both 
groups of fabrics. Percentages based on 
the method accepted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials were con- 
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FiGuRE 1. SAMPLING DIAGRAMS FOR CHAMBRAY AND COVERT 


Standard methods of testing were used 
in determining count, breaking strength 
(pendulum machine), weight, shrinkage, 
and colorfastness to laundering (2). Thick- 
ness was measured with a compressometer. 
Fabrics were exposed to a carbon arc 
for periods of 10, 20, 40, 60, or 80 hours, 
depending on their fastness to light. They 
were examined with respect to colorfastness 
by comparison with the unexposed portions 
of the fabric (3). 


RESULTS 


Some of the physical properties of the 
chambray and covert fabrics are given 
in table 1. The two types of fabric were 
similar in many respects. The range and 
distribution of both warp and filling counts 


sistently higher than those on the modified 
method previously described in this report. 
However, the maximum difference was 
only 0.3 per cent. Variations as indicated 
by standard deviations were about the 
same for each method of determining the 
loss of finishing material on desizing. 

Covert fabrics were on the whole slightly 
heavier and somewhat thicker than the 
chambrays. In the fabrics sold as pre- 
shrunk, the amount of shrinkage in the warp 
direction was less than 1.5 per cent and in 
the filling direction less than 3.5 per cent. 
In the five unshrunk fabrics (chambrays 
2, 3, 4, and 6 and covert 2), the amount 
of shrinkage in the warp direction ranged 
from 9 to 14 per cent and in the filling 
direction, from 3 to 6 per cent. 
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Determinations of colorfastness to light 
showed that many of these fabrics would 
give satisfactory performances in_ this 
respect. Two of the chambray fabrics, 
numbers 3 and 9, were placed in class 8 
(3) because they showed excellent fastness 
to light. Five chambrays and four coverts 
rated class 4+ because of their good fastness 
qualities. Two tan coverts, numbers 1 
and 4, were in class 2; the tan covert 
number 6 and the two bright blue cham- 
brays, numbers 1 and 7, were in class 1. 
Fabrics in classes 1 and 2 would be satis- 
factory for use only if fastness to light 
were unimportant. 
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An analysis of variance as given in table 
2 allowed several comparisons of the varia- 
tions in breaking-strength determinations. 
As would be expected for such a wide range 
of values, significant differences existed 
between fabrics. Block or location vari- 
ance was highly significant for warp 
breaking strength by the strip method in 
chambray and by the grab method in 
covert. Variability in the strength of 
strips parallel and adjacent to each other 
was compared with that of the end-to-end 
strips (see figure 1). In the filling direction, 
parallel-adjacent strips had significantly 
greater variation than the end-to-end in 


TABLE 2 
Analysis of variance of the breaking strength of cotton chambray and covert fabrics 


CHAMBRAY 


Mean square 


SOURCE OF VARIATION SE - 
Strip method 
Warp Filling Warp 
Fabric 8 764. 10* 3028 .20* 531.01* 
Block 27; 15.95 15.69*| 14.84* 
Parallel-adjacent 
(within block) 36) 11.90 6.01f| — 
End-to-end (within), 72, 9.89 3.75} — 
block) 36 — — 5.62 
Error (total within 
108 10.56 4.50; — 


blk ck 


* The variation exceeds the 1 per cent level. 

+ The variation exceeds the 5 per cent level. 

Tests of colorfastness to laundering 
indicated that practically all these fabrics 
would stand repeated washings at fairly 
high temperatures either at home or in a 
commercial laundry, provided that no 
bleaching agent were used. In fact, only 
one chambray (number 1) and one covert 
fabric (number 7) showed any fading at all, 
and in both the amount was slight. Three 
other chambray fabrics bled slightly on 
the acetate yarns washed with them. This 
bleeding would not be serious, however, if 
rayons were never washed together with 
these chambray fabrics. 


Grab method 


COVERT 


Mean square 


Grab method 


Strip method 


freedom 


Degrees of 


“Filling Warp Filling ‘tn Filling 
2672.74*| 61274.70* 4223 .33* 1226.47* 2605 .46* 
17.61*| 21| 18.16* 11.63 
— | 28) 10.20| 5.99% — 
56 6.42 2.14 | 
2:75 | 2 12.08 4.20 
— 84 7.68 3.43; — 


both chambray and covert, but the variance 
of warp strips did not differ appreciably. 
When variations in breaking strength 
of chambray were compared with those of 
covert, there were no appreciable differences 
except for end-to-end values. Here warp 
and filling strip variances were significantly 
larger in chambray than in covert. How- 
ever, both grab variances were larger in 
covert than in chambray. A comparison 
of the variability of the strip values with 
the variability of the grab in each of the 
two types of fabrics showed no real dif- 
ferences except for end-to-end values. 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of strip and grab breaking strength of cotton chambray and covert fabrics 
CHAMBRAY COVERT 
SOURCE OF VARIATION — Mean square oe Mean square 
freedom Warp | Filling | freedom Warp Filling 

Method 1 | 5124.17* | 2244.39* 1 6277.52* | 1812.05* 
Fabric X method................ 8 | 26.64*| 92.53* 6 73.34* | 27.94* 
Block X method................. 27. 12.51* 21 12.06 15.52* 
| 72 | 7.64 | 3.63 56 9.92 3.65 

Strip method................... | 36 | 9.66 5.51* 28 | 7.75 | 3.10 

Grab method.................-. | 36 | $5.62 | 1.75 | 28 | 12.08 | 4.20 

* The variation exceeds the 1 per cent level. 

+ The variation exceeds the 5 per cent level. 
Both warp and filling strip variances were sponding error term is large. Differences 


significantly greater than those by the grab 
method in the chambrays, while in the 
coverts just the reverse was true. 
Additional information concerning the 
strip and the grab determinations of break- 
ing strength is given in the analysis re- 
ported in table 3. Only the two strips 
adjacent to the grab samples in each block 
were used in making these comparisons. 
As in other analyses, there were highly 
significant differences between fabrics. The 
difference in breaking strength as obtained 
by the strip and the grab methods was 
significant, as was expected. Block vari- 
ance was highly significant except in the 
warp direction for covert, where the corre- 


in methods were not consistent from fabric 
to fabric nor from block to block except 
in the covert warp direction. When the 
error terms were separated into their 
strip and grab components, the strip vari- 
ances were somewhat larger in chambrays 
and grab variances slightly larger in coverts, 
but these differences were significant only 
in the case of chambray filling strength 
(table 3). 

An analysis of variance of count and 
weight for both types of fabric is given in 
table 4. All fabric variations were highly 
significant. In the chambrays, block vari- 
ance was significant for warp count and 


weight. Analyses of data on the individual 


TABLE 4 


| 
| 


Analysis of variance of count and weight of cotton chambray and covert fabrics 


COVERT 


CHAMBRAY 


Mean square 


D Mean square 
_ |Degrees | 


SOURCE OF VARIATION |Degrees | __ ameioed 
| Count Count 
| Warp | Filling | | Warp | Filling 
8 216 .75*|369.00* 4.96" 6 |286 .00°| 368 .00° 7.83* 
27 .44| .014¢] 21 | .14 43 | .014 
Parallel-adjacent (within block)... . 36 19 31; — | 28 21) 43) — 
Replicates (within block)............... 36 .007 | 28 — | .008 


* The variation exceeds the 1 per cent level. 
+ The variation exceeds the 5 per cent level. 
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TABLE 5 
Analysis of variance of loss in weight on desizing of 
cotton chambray and covert fabrics 


CHAMBRAY COVERT 
De- De 
SOURCE OF VARIATION rees grees 
free- | Square free. | Square 
dom dom 
Method .... 0 .90* 1 0.27t 
Fabric .. 8 | 57.45* 64.65* 
Block. .... 9 12*| 7 .30* 
Method X fabric 8 .007 | 6 .014 
Method X block 9 044 | 7 .048 
Replicates . 36 024 | 28 .044 


* The variation exceeds the 1 per cent level. 
t The variation exceeds the 5 per cent level. 


fabrics showed no appreciable variations 
in count in any of them, and block varia- 
tion in weight was significant in only one 
chambray (number 8) and one covert 
(number 4). 

A comparison between the two methods 
used in determining the loss in weight on 
desizing is given in table 5. There were 
significant differences between fabrics and 
between blocks within a fabric. While 
results obtained by the two methods 
differed significantly in both types of 
fabric, this difference was consistent from 
fabric to fabric and also from block to block. 
The difference between duplicates was 
small and of the same order of magnitude 
with the two methods for both chambray 
and covert. However, an analysis of 
the variations in the individual fabrics 
showed a significant difference in results 
by the two methods for only two chambrays 
(numbers 1 and 7) and one covert (number 
4), and significant block variances for 
chambrays 1, 2, and 8 and coverts 2, 5, 
and 7. 


SAMPLING TECHNIQUE 


Since the variability of textile materials 
is usually large, it is important and often 
difficult to obtain a representative sample 
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FiGuRE 2. SAMPLING DIAGRAM FOR SHEETS 
GIVEN VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF WEAR 
AND LAUNDERING 


for the determination of any given property. 
Many different methods of sampling have 
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been used in the past by various workers. 
Turner (5) compared random and system- 
atic Latin squares and concluded that 
random selection of the test specimen 
from textile material was not superior to 
systematic sampling. However, he rec- 
ommends random sampling unless there is 
some practical reason for not using it, 
since random selection is_ theoretically 
more satisfactory than systematic. 


Journal of Home Economics 


were chosen at random to be broken in 
machines 1 and 2. Sampling information 
in this study indicated scattered variations 
in breaking-strength values whether taken 
at different locations in the fabric or taken 
in one block. 

Methods of sampling which would include 
as much variation as possible have been 
employed in most of the specification work 
of the Bureau. Systematic sampling was 
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FicureE 3. SAMPLING DIAGRAM FOR BREAKING STRENGTH AS DETERMINED BY THE PENDULUM 
AND INCLINE PLANE MACHINES 


In the Bureau of Home Economics 
various methods of sampling have been 
used in an effort to answer some of the 
pertinent questions concerning techniques 
applicable to small numbers of samples on 
rather limited amounts of fabric. Dif- 
ferent methods have been used from time to 
time because the problems vary. For 
example, systematic sampling seemed best 
for serviceability studies where the effect 
of probable wear at different parts of the 
fabric was of interest. The sampling 
diagram for breaking strength of laundered 
sheets is shown in figure 2 (6). Here 
sections A, B, C, and D correspond to 
the areas occupied by the head, shoulder, 
hip, and leg respectively. 

Split-plot Latin squares were used for 
the comparison of the breaking strength 
of fabrics (7), as determined by the two 
machines. The Latin-square design is an 
efficient sampling method where variations 
at right angles are to be investigated. 
Figure 3 shows the sampling diagram 
for this comparison. Specimens 1 and 2 


used on several groups of fabrics, including 
broadcloth (8), towels (9), sheets (J0), 
blankets (//), and upholstery (/2)..  Dup- 
licate blocks of fabric were used in cordu- 
roy (13), and each block was sampled 
systematically for breaking strength as 
shown in figure 4. The latter technique 
gave a more accurate indication of what 
to expect from further sampling of similar 
fabrics than did the systematic sampling 
used in the studies 8 to 12 inclusive. 

As explained above, the chambray and 
covert fabrics were sampled by the use 
of four blocks chosen by random selection. 
Figure 1 illustrates how the replicates for 
breaking strength in each block were taken 
according to a _ systematic plan. The 
position of this systematically selected 
group of samples within the block was a 
result of random choice. This method of 
sampling allowed a comparison between 
four random locations in the fabric and thus 
gave a good indication of the variation 
within the fabric. The samples in each 
systematically selected group were chosen 
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FicurE 4. SAMPLING DIAGRAM FOR CoTTON CoRDUROY 


so that the variations in the breaking breaking strength were compared on ad- 
strength of parallel-adjacent yarns could jacent yarns. The amount of variability 
be compared with the variation in end-to- in the results does not indicate that one 
end yarns. Results showed that these method is superior to the other. The ran- 
variations were of the same order of magni- domized block method of sampling the 


tude. Therefore it would be an unnecessary chambray and covert requires more time 
restriction not to duplicate yarns in testing than the results would seem to justify. 
these fabrics for breaking strength. SPECIFICATIONS 

Furthermore, values obtained by the strip As a buying guide to assist consumers in 


and the grab methods for determining their selection of work-shirt fabrics, the 


TABLE 6 
Proposed specifications for cotton chambray and covert fabrics 


BREAKING STRENGTH (MINIMUM) | 


COUNT (MINIMUM) WEIGHT PER | LOSS IN 
FABRIC SQUARE YARD Strip method Grab method ‘ae 

| Warp Filling Warp Filling Warp | Filling 
number | number ounces pounds pounds pounds | pounds | percent 
| 
Chambray . | @& 48 4.1 56 28 66 | 30 5.0 


Covert... | 65 45 4.5 54 30 64 34 7.0 


Bureau of Home Economics proposes the 
specifications in table 6 for cotton chambray 
and covert. These specifications differ 
somewhat from the federal specifications 
for chambray (4). Federal specifications 
establish two classes of chambray desig- 
nated as type A and type B. Type Bisa 
heavier fabric than type A, with a higher 
filling count and higher breaking strength 
in both the warp and filling directions. 

The specifications in table 6 deviate 
from the federal specifications for type A 
in the warp breaking strength by the grab 
method. Only one of the fabrics studied 
had a value below 66 pounds for this 
property. The mean value of the group 
was 74 pounds, with a standard deviation 
of 8.2. From the limited number of 
fabrics analyzed and the lack of any definite 
grouping in the upper range of the physical 
properties studied, no need for two classes 
of chambray was apparent. Only two of 
the fabrics used in this study would meet 
all the requirements for type B. 


SUMMARY 


Sixteen representative qualities, 9 cham- 
bray and 7 coverts, were bought and 
sampled by the randomized block method. 
Tests were made for count, breaking 
strength, weight, thickness, amount of 
finishing material, shrinkage, and color- 
fastness to both light and washing. The 
data were analyzed statistically. Methods 
of sampling for this and for previous studies 
made by the Bureau of Home Economics 
were critically reviewed. 

Specifications based on data obtained 
from this study were proposed for cham- 
bray and covert to serve as a buying guide 
for work-shirt fabrics. 
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. Hays, M. B., Etmguist, R. E. Physical 


and chemical properties of some turkish 
towels. J. Home Econ. 27, (1935) pp. 587- 
592. 

Hays, M. B. Classification of sheets as an aid 
to consumer buying. Rayon Textile Mthly. 
18, (1937) pp. 175-176. 

Hays, M. B. Suggested consumer specifica- 
tions for six classes of household blankets. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 20 (1939) pp. 95-97. 

Morrison, B. V., AND Hays, M. B. Proposed 
minimum requirements of 3 types of up- 
holstery fabrics based on the analysis of 62 
materials. U.S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 483 (1938) 
28 pp. 

Waite, G. Physical properties of cotton cor- 
duroy for boys’ clothing. Am. Dyestuff 


Reptr. 30 (1941) pp. 295-298, 315-316. 
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Books and Periodicals .. . 


New Books 


Our Interest as Consumers. By Dorotny 
Houston Jacopson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941, 338 pp., $1.48. 

This well-illustrated book, organized prima- 
rily to meet the needs of high school courses in 
social studies, shows the major problems which 
consumers face in advancing their interests and 
the various methods by which they attempt to 
achieve a better standard of living. Simply 
written yet comprehensive, with suggested 
class activities. Useful as a school text or as 
general reading. 


Housing for Health: Papers Presented under the 
Auspices of the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Lancaster, Penna.: The Science 
Press Printing Company, 1941, 221 pp., $1. 
These 12 papers deal with housing codes, 

housing surveys, and slum clearance, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the health officer; 
with health facilities in housing projects; with 
problems of recreation and use of living space; 
with heating, light, noise control, and the new 
techniques possible in housing construction; 
and with the medical and social impacts of good 
and bad housing. 

It aims to inform professional persons and 
agencies in the interrelated fields of public 
health and housing, but also to enlighten the 
layman, student, and teacher who is interested 
in social welfare. Among the writers are Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public health in 
the Yale School of Medicine; Robert L. Davi- 
son, director of housing research, John B. 
Pierce Foundation; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, 
chairman, department of sociology and social 
work of the University of Minnesota. 


First Course in Home Making. By MAvuDE 
RIcHMAN CALVERT and BUNCE SMITH. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. Smith and Com- 
pany, 1941, 555 pp., $1.68. 

A smart new cover, new illustrations, some 
minor changes in text, a new co-author. These 
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make the 1941 edition of First Course in Home 
Making. It aims to stimulate in students of 
“the first secondary school level” formation of 
sensible living habits, greater interest in home- 
making, a better adjustment to life in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Your Own House. By Tuomas P. RoBINson 
and Fay Ropinson. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941, 183 pp., $3. 

This book tries to point a way for the reader 
“to become an intelligent, if limited, critic’’ of 
houses. In easy, conversational style, the 
Robinsons “center attention on the details and 
materials that go into any house, with a view 
to creating an interest which leads to observa- 
tion and appreciation and the ability to make 
right personal selections for your own house.” 
Drawings emphasize points made in the text. 
Among titles of the 44 short chapters are “‘Site,” 
“Roofs,” “Shutters,” “Plaster,” “Color,” 
“Bric-a-brac,” “Stairs.” 


Shelter for Living. By Ernest PICKERING. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1941, 
370 pp., $3.75. 

A professor of architecture has written this 
book primarily for students in schools of archi- 
tecture and home economics, secondarily for 
architects, builders, and prospective home- 
owners. Chief interest is in the single-family 
detached home owned by its occupants, though 
discussion of basic principles would make the 
book of some value also to renters and apart- 
ment-dwellers. The book emphasizes the 
“functional house which should develop in 
response to” the physical-social environment. 


British Labor and the War. By FrIEDA Wun- 
DERLICH. New York: New School icr Social 
Research, 1941, 67 pp., $0.40. 

A good reference for Americans in search of 

a solution for labor strife is this small volume 

in which Dr. Wunderlich tells how the British 

have handled their labor problems. She traces 
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the shift of labor attitudes from negative inde- 
pendence in 1939 to positive responsibility when 
the war took an unexpectedly bad turn, and the 
gradual stiffening of government policy. 

In discussing the present government policy, 
she says in conclusion: ‘Drafting of labor... 
means a degree of restriction of liberty which 
it is difficult to reconcile with the idea of de- 
mocracy. Looked at from outside, the huge 
enabling powers of the English government 
appear very similar to those of the German 
regime. There are, however, great differences. 
The powers in England have been granted... 
by consent of the people, and can be revoked in 
the same way. They have not been fully 
used. ... The frame work of British war plan- 
ning may be totalitarian, but the spirit remains 
democratic.” 


Elementary Clothing: A Laboratory Manual for 
College Freshmen. By E.izaABetu G. KELLY. 
[Second edition]. Newark, Delaware: Eliza- 
beth G. Kelly, 1941, 109 pp., $1.25. 

The second edition of Miss Kelly’s clothing 
manual has been expanded to include family 
clothing problems, record keeping as an aid for 
future buying, and additional basic subject 
matter. The lessons are based on family life 
and on student life on the campus and in the 
community. 


Get More Out of Life. By CATHERINE GROVES. 
New York: Association Press, 1941, 136 
pp., $1.25. 

A trained counselor, wife, and mother here 
tells in nontechnical language how to prevent 
troubles that are not inevitable and how to 
cope with those that are. She also tells where 
to get expert advice, when that is needed, and 
tries to correct misconceptions as to the tech- 
niques and the role of the professional counselor. 


Understanding Yourself: The Mental Hygiene of 
Personality. By ERNest R. Groves. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1941, 279 pp., $2.50. 

The revised edition of a book written to help 
the reader utilize his mental and physical equip- 
ment so as to achieve happiness and efficiency. 
It is written for the average person interested 
in the mental hygiene of personality. 


Journal of Home Economics 


Occupational Mobility: Democratic Efficiency 
through the Use of Human Resources. By 
Omar Pancoast, JR. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941, 155 pp., $1.75. 

Dr. Pancoast’s theme is that a large-scale 
program of vocational guidance and training 
designed to increase occupational mobility 
would help signally in combating unemploy- 
ment, faulty distribution of workers, monopolis- 
tic practices, and waste of human resources. 
Written for students of economics, vocational 
counselors, and educators. 


The American and His Food: A History of Food 
Habits in the United States. By RicHarpD 
OsBoRN CumMINGS. Revised edition. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941, 
291 pp., $2.50. 

After the 1940 edition of this book was sold 
out, the author added a new chapter, “‘Stand- 
ards for Defense,” and revised his concluding 
chapter for this 1941 printing. The new chap- 
ter takes up the work of the National Research 
Council and other agencies to meet increased 
nutrition needs under the defense program. 
The book takes up American food habits, be- 
ginning with the period from 1789 to 1840 
when foreign visitors thought that American 
food habits made for ill health. 


Manual for Food Preparation Study. By 
FLORANCE B. KING and Mary E. Kirk- 
PATRICK. Second edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941, 133 pp., $1.75. 
The King-Kirkpatrick manual assembles ex- 

perimental studies of the different foodstuffs 
and foods to help teach the student the theory 
and principles underlying everyday practical 
uses of food and food combinations, rather than 
to make of her an accomplished cook. The 
composition of foods, their physical and chemi- 
cal properties, are presented so that the student 
can learn to anticipate their reactions before 
she combines them into recipes. A_ well- 
organized manual which should make notebook 
work unnecessary. 


A Nutrition and Dietetics Workbook. By At- 
BERTA DENT. Revised edition. New Bruns- 
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wick, N. J.: Alberta Dent, 1941, 160 pp., 

$2.40 plus postage. 

The 1941 revision of Miss Dent’s nutrition- 
dietetics manual follows rather closely the plan 
of the 1940 edition but has incorporated the new 
nutrition standards for calories, proteins, min- 
erals, and vitamins recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council, together with suggestions for 
translating them into terms of everyday foods 
and palatable meals. 


America’s Nutrition Primer: What to Eat and 
Why. By ELeANorRA SENSE. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1941, 95 
pp., $1. 

The book “‘is designed to serve as a guide for 
women who have not the time to study nutrition 
in its technical aspects,’’ Dr. E. V. McCollum 
of the Johns Hopkins University writes in his 
introduction to it. It is written from the point 
of view of the housewife, with the last third of 
the book used for recipes and rules for retaining 
the greatest possible nutritive value of foods. 


We Need Vitamins. By WALTER H. Eppy and 
GEssNER G. HAWLEY. New York: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 1941, 102 
pp., $1.50. 

Too technical for the layman or for students 
in the first two years of college, this condensed 
presentation of vitamin knowledge would have 
value as refresher material for persons with a 
good background of organic chemistry and 
human nutrition. The authors tell what each 
vitamin is, give its chemical and physical prop- 
erties, tell how its potency is determined and 
expressed, what it does and how, the amount 
needed daily, where and how it is to be obtained. 


Our Candy Recipes and Other Confections. By 
May B. VAN ARSDALE and RuTH PARRISH 
Casa Emetitos. New York: M. Barrows 
and Company, Inc., 1941, 188 pp., $2. 
“Anyone can make these” is the caption 

beneath the book’s frontispiece which shows a 

dish filled with what look to be elaborate and 
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hard-to-make candies. Written by two of the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
it carries recipes tested in laboratory and class- 
room and omits the more elaborate types of 
commercial candies. The final chapter takes 
up suggestions for sequence in teaching candy 
making. 


Delectable Dinners: Menus with Recipes. By 
ANNA J. PETERSON and NENA WILSON Bap- 
ENOCH. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941, 500 pp., $2.75. 

The main protein dish is the basis for all food 
combinations in this book, 10 of the 17 chapters 
being given such titles as “Dinners with Poul- 
try” and “Dinners with Mutton.” Menus are 
planned for four courses, for six persons. The 
authors say they have written the book for the 
average cook in the average family. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. Seventh edition. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1941, 
830 pp., $2.50. 

In this latest revision of the classic among 
cookbooks, comes an innovation in the form of 
50 basic recipes developed for the use of schools 
and beginners who wish to teach themselves the 
fundamentals of cooking. The editor, Wilma 
Lord Perkins, wife of Miss Farmer’s nephew, 
has also done some reorganizing of material, 
added some new recipes—famous regional and 
foreign dishes and those that have become 
widely popular since the 1936 edition was 
published. 


Sally and Her Homemaking. By MAy Wortu- 
INGTON. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1941, 259 pp., $2. 

An honest home economics career story this, 
told ‘in chatty style. Miss Worthington 
sketches the life and work of a home economics 
trained New Englander, first as writer of a 
newspaper column on homemaking, then as 
radio script writer and broadcaster, next a 
member of a magazine staff, and finally as wife 
and homemaker. 


Abstracts 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Contributed by Esther McGinnis, Buffalo State Teachers College 


Twins T and C from infancy to adolescence: a 
biogenetic study of individual differences by 
the method of co-twin control, A. GESELL 
and H. Tuompson. Genetic Psychol. Mono. 
24 (Aug. 1941) pp. 3-122. 

A summary of the results of training identical 
twins from infancy to puberty. In general, 
differences early observed have tended to 
persist and those observed at 28 months have 
proved durable. The conclusion is that endow- 
ment proves its priority over environment. 
In the last analysis, the organism plays the 
primary role in determining environment, and 
the structure of the organism is attuned to 
what it selects and averse to what it rejects. 


Fingernail biting: its incipiency, incidence, and 
amelioration, A. L. Brtuic. Genetic Psychol. 
Mono. 24 (Aug. 1941) pp. 125-218. 

Nail biting occurs in children most fre- 
quently between the ages of 8and 10. It arises 
out of anxiety which spills over into motor 
channels. Conflicts, both overt and implied, 
are usually found and often grow out of rela- 
tions to adults. 

Nail biters show temper tantrums and re- 
ceive more than their share of spankings. Nail 
biting persists because of inconsistent training, 
frustrations, conflicts, suspense, and tension 
or fear. 

Very little relation to intelligence is found, 
although perhaps the more intelligent stop 
earlier. No sex differences were found. Over 
50 per cent had stopped by 15 years of age. 
Recommendations for treatment of recurrent 
nail biting are listed. 


Month of birth as related to socio-economic 
status of parents, F. L. Goopenoucn. J. 
Genetic Psychol. 59 (Sept. 1941) p. 65-76. 
Several investigations show a small superi- 

ority in IQ of children born during the spring 

months and suggest that this may be due to 
differential exposure to sunlight during the 
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early months of life or to seasonal differences in 
infant mortality rates. 

The births of 3,275 children were tabulated 
with reference to the occupation of parents, 
and similar slight differences were found. 
Eight pediatricians and 33 women in a study 
group were asked to check which months of the 
year they considered most favorable and which 
least favorable for a child to be born in, or 
whether it made any difference. 

Reasons for preferences and whether they 
had ever known of cases where the season of 
the year had been taken into account in plan- 
ning for children were also asked. March, 
April, May, and June were the months pre- 
ferred by 90 per cent of the parents. Health, 
greater ease in caring for child, and avoidance 
of hot weather during the last months of preg- 
nancy were given as reasons. 

Infant mortality statistics tend to confirm the 
preference for spring months from a health 
standpoint. The slight differences in IQ are 
probably due to a tendency of more intelligent 
parents to arrange the births of their children 
to come in the spring. 


The role of personality maladjustment in read- 
ing disability, A. I. Gates. J. Genetic 
Psychol. 59 (Sept. 1941) pp. 77-83. 
Reading disability is found in children of 

all personality types, home backgrounds, 

parent relationships, and emotional patterns. 

In no single personality or emotional trait or 

combination of traits or backgrounds are good 

readers consistently superior to poor readers. 

Insecurity, hostility of teacher or parents, 
anxiety of parents or teacher, overprotection 
of child, conflicts in desires, and persistent 
emotional tensions are sources of resistance to 
reading. Nervousness, daydreaming, aggres- 
sion, defeatism, and chronic worry are the dif- 
ficulties sometimes found in reading-disability 
cases. 

About 75 per cent of the more serious read- 
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ing problems also show personality malad- 
justment which in one-fourth of the cases is 
the cause of the reading disability and in 
three-fourths a result. About 2 per cent of the 
entire elementary school population needs 
expert clinical assistance in order to learn to 
read. 

Teachers can help prevent serious reading 
disabilities or personality maladjustments from 
becoming established. 


An analysis of teachers’ judgments of problem 
children, L. I. Epstern. J. Genetic Psychol. 
59 (Sept. 1941) pp. 101-107. 

In one high school 118 children, or 12.7 per 
cent, were designated by their teachers as 
problems. Of these, 70.4 were males. The 
most disturbing forms of behavior were those 
that upset class routine and made it difficult 
to teach. 

The three men teachers pointed out fewer 
girls as problems than did the women teachers 
but assigned to those they did select a greater 
number of problem characteristics. Both men 
and women teachers listed the same four traits 
for boys—inattention, irregular attendance, 
lack of interest in work, and laziness. Against 
the girls, lack of interest in work, selfishness, 
dull mentality, and sluggishness were charged. 

The students were then re-rated by their 
other teachers, who did not know that col- 
leagues had considered these children prob- 
lems. The most frequently used adjectives 
which were favorable to these students were: 
polite and respectful, friendly and popular. 

The problem student is rarely a problem to 
all of his teachers; he may be considered a 
well-adjusted individual by all but one. The 
sex of the teacher does not determine which 
sex of students will be considered problems. 


Mental hygiene problems of youth today, G. S. 
STEVENSON. Ment. Hyg. 25, No. 4 (Oct. 
1941) pp. 539-551. 

Problems of youth are really problems of 
society and are the results of complicated social 
and economic difficulties. 

Children have become economic liabilities, 
not assets; youth has greater difficulty in secur- 
ing convincing evidence of its worth. Goals, 
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especially vocational ones, have become less 
clear. 

Neurotic parents have always existed, but in 
the small family the vicious circle is less likely 
to be broken than in the large family. Healthy 
teachers may open up new perspectives for chil- 
dren from neurotic homes. 

The gap between sexual maturity and a so- 
cially acceptable opportunity for it to function 
needs study and research. 

Delayed maturity of youth in small families, 
limited opportunity for parental expression of 
affection, and delayed emancipation of the 
child make it difficult for youth to evaluate its 
own worth. 

The highest maturity gives a capacity to 
enjoy people and things because they differ 
from ourselves and our creations. The conflict 
between specialization and breadth of interests 
is difficult, and youth does not know what it 
wants. Study of cases shows the difficulties in 
society and can be used to forestall the develop- 
ment of mental hygiene problems of youth. 


The fear of failure, L. Riccs. Natl. Parent- 
Teacher 36, No. 3 (Nov. 1941) pp. 27-29. 
Fears of parents that children will fail may 

arise from the knowledge of what poor prepara- 
tion means in a keenly competitive economic 
world, from an inner need to see accomplish- 
ments realized in their children that they them- 
selves did not achieve, from competition within 
the family, or from a compulsion to do every- 
thing they possibly can to help their children 
succeed. 

The children feel that parents do not trust 
them, do not give them credit for what they 
do accomplish. They need to belong to the 
family because of what they are, as well as 
because of what they can do. The adolescent 
especially gets his feelings of personal worth 
from parents. If he is unable to meet the 
aspirations of parents, he feels he has failed. 
Countless parents expect and even force their 
children to try patterns of activity for which 
they are utterly unqualified. 

Acceptance of a child as he is with emphasis 
on his strong points will enable him to help 
these develop. Parents should refuse to let a 
child become a burden. Parental faith in him 
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creates security and pride. Assist him to de- 
velop a working philosophy about failure and 
to develop out of every failure a lesson in oppor- 
tunity and a sense of proportion. 


Education in these days of war. Progressive 
Educ. 18, No. 7 (Nov. 1941) pp. 342-382. 
Problems facing teachers and specific sugges- 

tions for the days ahead are discussed under 

these titles: “What Are We Fighting for,” 

“Women’s Education in a World at War: Ends 

and Means,” “The Children Haven’t Changed,” 

“What Do Adolescents Read,” and “Intoler- 

ance by Any Other Name.” 


Childhood memories: a review of the literature, 
G. I. Dupycua and M. M. Dupycua. Psy- 
chol. Bull. 38, No. 8 (Oct. 1941) pp. 668-682. 
A summary of early memory studies shows 

that the average age reported by college stu- 

dents for first memories is 3 years and 7 months. 

Rarely do memories go back to the first year 

and few are the reliable sex or sensory dif- 

ferences. 

The relation of the remembered event to 
intelligence level, racial differences, pleasant- 
ness, and unpleasantness are not clear-cut. 
Emotions, especially fear and anger, accompany 
early memories. Whether repression of child- 
hood memories is associated with neuroticism 
has not been decisively answered. Care in get- 
ting and checking details of early childhood 
memories is necessary. 


Parents as the makers of social deviates, M. E. 
Bonney. Soc. Forces 20, No. 1 (Oct. 1941) 
p. 77. 

Delinquents, alcoholics, homosexuals, radi- 
cals, and suicides have experienced some form of 
rejection by one or both parents or they have 
had excessive emotional ties with one of the 
parents, usually the mother, while at the same 
time lacking even normal relationships with the 
other parent. 
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Cases show that overprotection leads to a 
feeling of inferiority, a deep-seated desire for 
revenge, an immature and confused love life, 
and an expectation of greater pleasure than the 
world affords without effort or responsibility. 

There is a remarkably close relationship be- 
tween the degree to which a child has been over- 
protected or rejected by his parents and his 
strength of character, optimism and socially 
constructive attitudes, tenacity and courage in 
meeting the major life problems of winning 
friends, establishing occupational competence, 
and developing mature behavior with the oppo- 
site sex. 


School practices that help and hurt personality, 
W. S. EtssBree. Teachers Coll. Record 43, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1941) pp. 24-34. 

Grading and promotion systems often frus- 
trate the child’s basic needs for success, achieve- 
ment, or mastery; for recognition, approval, and 
admiration; for sympathy, affection, intimacy, 
and a deeper understanding of oneself; for 
security, freedom from physical want, and re- 
lease from worry and anxiety; for adventure, 
new scenes, and experiences. 

An example is requiring children to learn to 
read in the first grade and labeling those who 
don’t as failures and making them repeat the 
grade. Another is having a set requirement for 
number work in the fourth grade. 

Marks and examinations result in more harm 
than good, as they are administered on a com- 
petitive basis, thus thwarting the aim of the 
school, which is to develop each child to his 
maximum capacity. Cheating, truancy, wan- 
ing interest, worry, and anxiety are common 
in such systems. 

The modern school is avoiding much of this. 
Disciplinary measures may meet or frustrate 
personality needs, depending on whether they 
lead to self-discipline and whether an oppor- 
tunity for the natural expression of youngsters 
through varied interests is provided. 


NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Follicular conjunctivitis in school children as an 
expression of vitamin A deficiency, M. R. 
SANDELS, H. D. Cate, K. P. Witkryson, and 
L. J. Graves. Am. J. Diseases Children 62, 
No. 1 (July 1941) pp. 101-114. 
Examination of a large group of school chil- 

dren showed a high incidence of follicular con- 
junctivitis, an eye disease. The diets of the 
children were low in vitamin A. When a group 
of them were given vitamin-A supplements the 
conjunctiva cleared in 8 or 9 weeks, while the 
condition of those without additional vitamin A 
was unchanged. Two-thirds of another group 
of 60 children were cured in 12 weeks and the 
remainder were improved when vitamin A was 
given. To prevent deficiency symptoms, 160 
USP units of vitamin A per kilo per day were 
necessary. This amount did not allow for 
storage, and it was estimated that the vita- 
min-A requirement of elementary school chil- 
dren was from 200 to 250 USP units per kilo 
per day. 


Effect of adding vitamin B complex to the diets 
of stabilized diabetic children, R. L. Jackson 
and I. Bartu. Am. J. Diseases Children 62, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1941) pp. 516-520. 

Five diabetic children were maintained on a 
constant regimen so that the blood sugar level 
remained approximately constant with the same 
insulin dosage. Thiamin (2 to 3 mg.) was then 
given daily and the blood sugar was determined. 
The insulin requirement was found to remain 
the same. This indicated that under the con- 
ditions of well-controlled diabetic diets vita- 
min B, did not favorably influence the carbo- 
hydrate metabolism or change the requirement 
for insulin. 


Magnesium needs of preschool children, A. L. 
DANIELS. Am. J. Diseases Children 62, No. 3 
(Sept. 1941) pp. 568-576. 

Three boys of preschool age were maintained 
on adequate diets but with variable amounts of 
magnesium for 9 months. When the intake 


of magnesium was 11.8 to 14.5 mg. per kilo of 
body weight the retentions were almost con- 
stant, whereas with intakes of 10.4 to 11.4 mg. 
per kilo the retentions varied from positive to 
negative. The conclusion was that the minimal 
amount of magnesium to include in the diet of 
preschool children is 11.8 mg. per kilo. Many 
children may be low in magnesium, and use of 
whole-grain cereals rather than the more highly 
refined cereals will contribute to adequacy of 
this mineral. There was no indication that 
magnesium and calcium are metabolically de- 
pendent on each other. 


Studies of the B vitamins in the human subject. 
I. The intake of thiamine and its relation to 
other dietary constituents in food selected by 
the normal subject, K. O. Etsom and T. E. 
MACHELLA. Am. J. Med. Sci. 202, No. 4 
(Oct. 1941) pp. 502-512. 

A vitamin deficiency may develop even in the 
presence of an adequate food supply. This was 
observed in a study of the amount of thiamin 
obtained by a group of 7 normal women when 
they were permitted to select from an adequate 
diet the amount and type of food they desired. 
The average daily intake of the group was 789 
micrograms of thiamin, which was 40 per cent 
above the theoretical requirement. There were 
wide individual variations, however, and at 
certain periods some subjects consumed less 
than their requirement and showed symptoms 
of vitamin B, deficiency, which cleared up when 
the intake of thiamin was increased. Food 
habits rather than needs determined the level 
of thiamin intake of the group. 


The emptying time of the stomach of old peo- 
ple, E. J. VAN Liere and D. W. Norturvp. 
Am. J. Physiol. 134, No. 4 (Nov. 1941) 
pp. 719-722. 

Quantitative information regarding the nu- 
trition of the aged is lacking. In this study the 
emptying time of the stomach was studied in 
12 men from 58 to 84 years of age. They were 
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given a test meal and the time of emptying was 
determined with the fluoroscope. The results 
were similar to those for young healthy adults: 
the average emptying time was 1.94 hours, and 
the range was from 1.33 to 2.75 hours. 


Chemical methods for determining the plasma 
levelof vitamin C, H.D.Kruse. Am.J. Pub. 
Health 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1941) pp. 1079-1082. 
The macro method using the photoelectric 

colorimeter was the most accurate for measuring 

the vitamin C content of the plasma of boys 
and girls from two income groups. A greater 
proportion of those in the low-income group had 
low vitamin-C values. Forty-eight per cent of 
the boys and 46 per cent of the girls in the low- 
income group had values below 0.6 mg. vitamin 

C per 100 ml. blood plasma, and only 7 per cent 

of the boys and 4 per cent of the girls in the 

high-income group had such low values. 


Vitamin A and carotene content of human liver 
in normal and in diseased subjects. An 
analysis of 116 human livers, E. P. RALLI, 
E. Papper, K. PALey, and E. BAUMANN. 
Arch. Internal Med. 68, No. 1 (July 1941) 
pp. 102-111. 

In healthy subjects the vitamin-A content 
of the liver was more than 40,000 USP units 
per 100 gm. of liver. Acute infections and 
disease of the liver caused a lowering of the 
vitamin A and of the carotene content and a 
decrease in the proportion of carotene to vita- 
min A. These data point to the importance of 
normal liver tissue for the storage and metabo- 
lism of vitamin A and its precursor. 


Vitamin A studies with rats and pigs, R. 
Braupe, A. S. Foot, K. M. Henry, S. K. 
Kon, S. Y. THompson, and T. H. MEeap. 
Biochem. J. 35, No. 5-6 (June 1941) pp. 
693-707. 

The pig is not able to utilize carotene so effi- 
ciently as it uses vitamin A. The efficiency 
of conversion of beta-carotene to vitamin A in 
the animal was from 30 to 40 per cent. Rats, 
however, were able to use beta-carotene just 
as efficiently as vitamin A. The rat was able 
to use equally well vitamin-A alcohol (as in 
prepared concentrates) and naturally occurring 
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vitamin A in the ester form. The plant pig- 
ment zeaxanthin showed no biological activity 
when fed as a source of vitamin A. 


Studies on the inactivation of diphtheria toxin 
by vitamin C (1-ascorbic acid), C. W. JuNGE- 
BLUT. J. Jnfectious Diseases 69, No. 1 (July- 
Aug. 1941) pp. 70-80. 

Reports regarding the effect of vitamin C on 
toxins have been contradictory. In this study 
the authors found that diphtheria toxin was 
inactivated by direct contact with small 
amounts of vitamin C. The effect was in- 
creased by the presence of cupric ions. All 
guinea pigs receiving injections of diphtheria 
toxin died, whereas some of the animals given 
vitamin C with the toxin survived. 


The treatment of a group C streptococcus infec- 
tion in guinea pigs with vitamin C and sul- 
fanilamide, L. T.C. and C. W. 
CuHaPMAN. J. Infectious Diseases 69, No. 2 
(Sept.-Oct. 1941) pp. 125-130. 

This study was undertaken to attempt -to 
determine whether or not vitamin C gives any 
protection to guinea pigs infected with a certain 
type of streptococcus. They were not pro- 
tected by a high intake of vitamin C, and the 
survival time was not influenced by depleting 
the animals of vitamin C. Sulfanilamide was 
effective in the treatment of the animals, but 
its effect was not influenced by the presence or 
absence of vitamin C. 


The effects of various vitamin supplements and 
of whole yeast on the digestion and absorp- 
tion of the carbohydrate of a complete meal, 
R. A. Russevt and E. S. Nasser. J. Nutr. 
22, No. 3 (Sept. 1941) pp. 287-294. 

When fresh yeast was added to the diet of 
dogs the motility of the gastrointestinal tract 
was increased, and in most cases the rate of 
digestion and absorption of carbohydrate was 
increased. When the yeast was dried so that 
no live yeast cells were present there was no 
effect on the motility, but the rate of digestion 
and absorption was increased. Various factors 
of the vitamin B complex were added to the 
diet in an attempt to find the vitamin in yeast 
which had this effect. Thiamin, riboflavin, 
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nicotinic acid, and pyridoxine had no effect, but 
pantothenic acid appeared to be responsible for 
at least part of the yeast effect. 


Further observations on riboflavin as a food 
factor in economy of food utilization, B. 
Sure. J. Nutr. 22, No. 3 (Sept. 1941) 
pp. 295-301. 

Pairs of animals were fed the same daily 
amount of an adequate diet with the exception 
that one animal in each pair was deprived of 
riboflavin. The animals on the riboflavin- 
deficient diet did not lose their appetite, but 
they gained in weight only one-tenth as much 
as the pair-mate which was fed riboflavin. The 
deficient animals showed rough hair, loss of 
hair, changes in the eye, and premature senility. 
When riboflavin is lacking the animal is unable 
fully to utilize the food eaten. 


The pathology of riboflavin deficiency in the 
rat, J. H. SHawand P.H. J. Nutr. 
22, No. 4 (Oct. 1941) pp. 345-358. 
Deficiency symptoms in rats appeared earlier 

and were more severe when part of the carbo- 

hydrate of a riboflavin-deficient diet was re- 
placed by fat. These experiments emphasize 
the interrelationship between riboflavin and fat 
metabolism. In severe riboflavin deficiency 
there was partial paralysis of the legs of the rats 
and marked changes in certain endocrine glands. 


Studies on the growth and development of male 
children receiving evaporated milk. I. The 
effect of various vitamin supplements on 
growth in length and incidence of rickets dur- 
ing the first two yearsof life, T. F. RHoaps, M. 
Rapoport, R. KENNEDY, and J. STOKEs, JR. 
J. Pediat. 19, No. 2 (Aug. 1941) pp. 169-189. 
The growth in length, the incidence of rickets, 

and the resistance to infections were studied in 

a group of 233 male infants receiving irradiated 

evaporated milk with certain supplements. 

Addition of vitamin A in the form of carotene 

had no significant effect on growth in length 

and had no beneficial influence on the number 
and severity of infections. In groups of infants 
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receiving daily additions of 110 units of vitamin 
D and among those receiving 1500 units, the 
occurrence of rickets was practically the same. 
Colored infants who received cod-liver oil sup- 
plying 1500 units of vitamin D made greater 
length increases than those receiving 110 units 
of vitamin D from irradiated evaporated milk. 
The same trend was observed with the white 
children, but the difference was not significant. 


The comparative value of the blood plasma 
vitamin A concentration and the dark adap- 
tation as a criterion of vitamin A deficiency, 
O. Bopansky, J. M. Lewis, and C. Hats. 
Science 94, No. 2442 (Oct. 17, 1941) pp. 
370-371. 

The vitamin A content of the blood plasma 
of 93 normal infants was found to be more than 
45 International Units per 100 cc. When a 
group of infants was kept on a diet low in vita- 
min A, there was a decrease in the amount of 
the vitamin in the blood; and when it fell below 
the level of 45 IU, abnormal dark adaptation 
was also observed. The plasma vitamin-A 
concentration was found to be a more sensitive 


. indicator of vitamin-A deficiency than was the 


eye test for dark adaptation. 


The influence of chronic vitamin A deficiency 
on the bacterial flora of rats, C. G. Burns, 
A. U. Orten, and A. H. Smirn. Yale J. 
Biol. & Med. 14, No. 1 (Oct. 1941) pp. 
89-99. 

The value of vitamin A in preventing infec- 
tion was studied in groups of rats. The mucosa 
of the viscera and organs was examined for the 
presence of bacteria in animals fed diets (1) 
adequate, (2) low in vitamin A, (3) free from 
vitamin A. Animals receiving no vitamin A 
died at from 55 to 90 days with maximum bac- 
terial invasion. Rats receiving small amounts 
of vitamin A did not show similar high bacterial 
invasiens until from 200 to 365 days. In gen- 
eral, the added vitamin A controlled infection 
and prevented widespread distribution of 
lesions. The vitamin did not have a specific 
effect on the bacterial toxin. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Caroline Boyer, Margaret B. Hays, Viola C. Jelinek, Gertrude 
J. Lowell, Bess V. Morrison, Lillian Weidenhammer, and Helen G. Wheeler 
of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The sulfuric acid and aluminum chloride car- 
bonization methods for the determination of 
wool in mixed fabrics compared in an inter- 
laboratory study, L. E. WEmDENHAMMER, F. 
A. PrIsLey, and B. A. RyBerc. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 30, No. 14 (July 7, 1941) pp. 
P348-P357. 

In an interlaboratory study of the sulfuric 
acid and aluminum chloride methods for the 
analysis of wool, 4 wool-rayon fabrics were ana- 
lyzed by these two methods in 5 co-operating 
laboratories, and later 2 wool-cotton fabrics in 
10 co-operating laboratories. All results, ex- 
pressed as percentages of wool found, were sent 
to the Bureau of Home Economics, where they 
were studied. 

The statistical method of analysis of variance 
was used in comparing the data. The number 
of tests necessary for a given precision was 
calculated. Both methods were found to be 
accurate enough and precise enough to be use- 
ful, but the sulfuric acid method is preferable, 
since it is more convenient and less time- 
consuming. For routine testing two or three 
samples are probably sufficient for the sulfuric 
acid method and from three to five for the 
aluminum chloride method.—L. W. 


Heat transmission through textile fabrics, E. 
R. ScuHwartz. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30, 
No. 16 (Aug. 4, 1941) pp. P402—P405. 
Flow of heat through a material can be meas- 

ured if a constant temperature source can be 

arranged to send heat through the sample under 
test and into a receiver of known capacity. 

The equipment used in the Textile Research 

Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology for studying heat transmission through 

textiles is illustrated and described. 

Since air is a good insulator, if it were pos- 
sible to reach down to the foot of one’s bed and 
pull up over the body a thin sheet of still air 
there would be no need for textile materials of 
any sort as protective covering. However, the 


textile material appears to be essential. It 
serves to trap a large number of small volumes 
of relatively still air and to keep these small, 
dead-air spaces in a constant position relative 
to the body. 

It is necessary that the fibers composing the 
textile fabric be notably resilient in order to 
maintain the entrapped air. The newer arti- 
ficial fibers offer definite possibilities in this 
regard. 

Further investigation of the resilient proper- 
ties of fibers in general will be of tremendous 
importance for the proper designing of fabrics 
for insulation against heat and for the more 
ready transmission of heat. The Textile Foun- 
dation is sponsoring work now under way at 
M.I.T. for the precise measurement of the 
resilience of fiber, yarn, and fabric both in 
masses and in finished materials.—L. W. 


A serviceability study of full-fashioned cotton 
hose for nurses, M. B. Hays, E. C. PETERSEN, 
and V. C. JELINEK. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30, 
No. 19 (Sept. 15, 1941) pp. 471-478+. 

In order to study the relation between service 
and laboratory tests white cotton hose were 
tested at regular intervals of wear. Sixty-eight 
student nurses, all of whom normally wore size 
9} hose, co-operated in this study. Hose worn 
one day were collected the next and brought to 
the Bureau of Home Economics for laundering, 
where all records were kept. They were also 
given necessary minor repairs there. 

At any one test period one stocking of a pair 
was used for bursting strength, elongation, wale 
and course count, and fluidity in cuprammo- 
nium hydroxide. The other was given the 
Frazier test for determining elastic properties. 

The results of this work indicate that the 
determination of elastic properties, bursting 
strength, and fluidity in cuprammonium hy- 
droxide are valuable in attempting to predict 
durability by laboratory tests, but the data are 
insufficient to determine correlations of this 
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nature. Also, areas of wear and days of service 
are useful as guides for indicating desirable con- 
struction changes. In the case of duty hose, 
larger and stronger foot reinforcements, par- 
ticularly in the toe sections, are needed.—L. W. 


Comparison of some physical properties affect- 
ing the serviceability of certain wool, rayon, 
and wool and rayon mixed fabrics, H. 
FLETCHER, M. C. Boyer, and SIsTErR M. C. 
Fioerscu. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30, No. 19 
(Sept. 15, 1941) pp. 491-495. 

To compare the serviceability of all-rayon, 
all-wool, and wool-and-rayon-mixed fabrics, 
breaking strength and elongation, abrasion, 
shrinkage, and crease-resistance determinations 
were made on 2 all-wool fabrics, 8 spun-rayon 
fabrics of woollike texture, and 10 wool-and- 
rayon-mixed fabrics after 0, 5, and 10 dry 
cleanings. 

Statistical analysis of the data showed sig- 
nificant differences in the characteristics of 
these three kinds of fabrics. The rayon and 
mixed fabrics had much higher breaking 
strength than did the wool, and the mixtures 
were more resistant to abrasion than either wool 
Dry cleaning did not affect the 
breaking strength. The wool showed the 
greatest elongation, rayon the least. The 
mixed fabrics shrank much more than either 
the wool or the rayon, which did not differ 
significantly from each other. The wool and 
the mixed fabrics were similar in resistance to 
creasing, and both were much more crease 
resistant than the rayon.—L. W. 


or rayon. 


Effective mildew-resistant treatments for cot- 
ton fabrics, M. S. Furry and H. M. Rosin- 
son. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 30, No. 20 (Sept. 
29, 1941) pp. 504, 520-523. 

Thirty-two different mildew-resistant finish- 
ing treatments were applied to a degreased and 
desized unbleached cotton duck. Only one or 
two treatments made the fabric deteriorate; a 
few seemed to strengthen it. Mildew resistance 
was measured by the loss in breaking strength 
of the treated fabric after inoculation and incu- 
bation with the test organism Chaetomium 
globosum. 

The following treatments were effective: 
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acetylation; chlorothymol, alone or with mor- 
pholine; thymol with phenyl salicylate; cutch; 
2-chloro-o-phenylphenol alone or with mor- 
pholine; pentachlorophenol; sodium pentachlor- 
ophenolate alone, followed by cadmium chlo- 
ride, or condensed with morpholine; salicyl- 
anilide alone or with a wax and aluminum ace- 
tate emulsion; an alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammo- 
nium phosphate; an alkyl dimethyl benzyl 
ammonium chloride; copper proprionyl ace- 
tonate; p-tolyl mercury salicylate; zinc naph- 
thenate; copper naphthenate; phenyl mercury 
oleate; soap followed by cadmium chloride or 
copper sulfate; cadmium chloride or copper 
sulfate followed by morpholine; aluminum ace- 
tate or magnesium chloride followed by 
8-hydroxy quinoline; cadmium chloride fol- 
lowed by borax; copper sulfate followed by 
sodium carbonate. 

The process of combining morpholine with 
cadmium chloride or copper sulfate directly in 
the fabric has been granted a public service 
patent, No. 2,247,339.—L. W. 


Flameproofing of textiles, W. E. Gorpon. 
Can. Textile J. 58, No. 4 (Feb. 14, 1941) 
pp. 40-42. 

Due to the increased use of pile fabrics, par- 
ticularly in the garment industry, the need for 
an effective flameproofing treatment has in- 
creased. The minimum amount of fire retard- 
ant that must be retained in the fabric for good 
flameproofing was found to vary somewhat with 
different textile fibers. Several questions have 
yet to be answered if fire-retardant treatments 
for fabrics are to be evaluated correctly. 
—H. G. W. 


Properties of detergent solutions. Detergent 
action of the system modified soda-soap- 
water, T. H. VAuGHN, A. VITTONE, JR., and 
L.R. Bacon. Jnd. & Eng. Chem. (Ind. Ed.) 
33, No. 8 (Aug. 1941) pp. 1011-1019. 

The detergent action of the system modified 
soda-soap-water on standard soiled cloth, with 
a soap concentration of 0.1 per cent, is found to 
be greatest when the soda concentration is 
about 0.2 per cent. 

Although the pH of the system studied is 
substantially constant over the soda-concen- 
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tration range of 0.006 per cent to 0.4 per cent, 
the detergent action of a 0.1 per cent soap solu- 
tion containing 0.2 per cent modified soda is 
approximately twice that of a solution contain- 
ing 0.006 per cent modified soda. Therefore, 
pH measurement is valueless as a criterion of 
detergency. With the type of standard soiled 
cloth used, soil removal was best determined by 
turbidity rather than reflectivity measure- 
ments.—V. C. J. 


Microscopic structure of the cotton fiber, C. W. 
Hock, R. C. Ramsay,and M. Harris. Nail. 
Bur. Stand. J. Research 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) 
pp. 93-104. 

The structure of cotton fibers treated with 
various chemicals was examined microscopi- 
cally. It was found that the cell wall of a 
cotton fiber consists of a bulky secondary wall 
enclosed by a thin primary wall, both of which 
spiral but in opposite directions. 

The spirals reverse direction coincidentally 
at frequent intervals. The primary wall is 
composed of fine criss-crossing strands of cellu- 
lose embedded in a pectic substance. The 
lumen also contains wax and pectic materials 
plus various amounts of degenerated proto- 
plasm. 

The nature and amount of residue left when 
cotton fibers dissolve in cuprammonium depend 
on the purity of the fibers and also on their 
maturity. Immature fibers change very little 
in appearance, while older ones swell abruptly, 
causing the primary wall to break in many 
places and giving rise to “balloons.” 

The article is illustrated.—L. W. 


United States rayon producers. Rayon Or- 
ganon (May 1941) pp. 80-81. [Published by 
Textile Economics Bureau, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York City.] 

A list of the principal rayon producers in the 
United States is given which includes also the 
process used, location of offices and plants, and 
trade names.—B. V. M. 


Current silk situation. U.S. Testing Company, 
Service Bull. No. 39 (July-Aug. 1941). 
The government order freezing raw silk tied 
up the hosiery industry so completely and 
quickly that some plants curtailed production 
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immediately. The supply of silk on hand is 
so small that substitute fibers are needed. 

The Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Production Management have or- 
ganized to deal with the hosiery problems 
caused by the silk shortage. The change from 
silk to rayon, cotton, and nylon necessitates 
experimentation and adjustment. Great care 
is required in knitting rayon yarn due to its 
inherent softness. The moisture must be care- 
fully controlled as varying moisture contents 
cause differences in elongation that result in 
variations in stitch formation, size of finished 
article, and dye affinity.—C. B. 


Decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Fashion Originators’ Guild of 
America, Inc. et al., vs. Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Textile Colorist 63, No. 748 (April 
1941) pp. 241-243. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals recently af- 
firmed a Federal Trade Commission decree 
ordering the Fashion Originators’ Guild of 
America to stop certain unfair methods of com- 
petition which violate the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Antitrust Acts. 

The Guild includes garment designers and 
manufacturers who claim to be creators of 
original and distinctive designs of women’s 
clothes, and manufacturers, converters, and 
dyers of textile materials used in the manu- 
facture of garments from these designs. The 
Guild maintains a Design Registration Bureau 
for garments; and the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc., affiliated with the Guild, main- 
tains a similar bureau for textiles. 

Hired shoppers visit retail stores to examine 
stocks and report any copies of registered 
designs. 

The registered designs are neither copy- 
righted nor patented, and therefore have no 
legal protection against copying. Guild mem- 
bers refuse to sell products to retailers who sell 
garments copied by other manufacturers from 
designs put out by Guild members. Moreover, 
the Guild audits its members’ books to search 
for violations of Guild requirements and, after 
judgment by a Guild tribunal, subjects violators 
to heavy fines. 
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The Guild’s practice violates the Sherman 
Act thus: It narrows the market for garment 
and textile manufacturers and buying sources 
for retailers, imposes an organized boycott on 
recalcitrant retailers and manufacturers, and 
directly suppresses competition from the sale 
of unregistered textiles and copied designs. 
The organization becomes in reality an extra- 
governmental agency which prescribes rules for 
the regulation and restraint of interstate com- 
merce and provides extrajudicial tribunals for 
determination and punishment of violations, 
and thus “trenches upon the power of the 
national legislature and violates the statute.” 
—G. J. L. 


Microscopical structure of the wool fiber, C. W. 
Hock, R. C. Ramsay, and M. Harris. Tex- 
tile Research 11, No. 10 (Aug. 1941) pp. 
415-428. 

A microscopical examination of root and 
shaft of wool fibexs reveals numerous differences 
in their reaction to color tests as well as differ- 
ences in cellular structure. When wool fibers 
are dipped into chlorine water, sacs appear on 
the surface of the fiber. The sacs seem to 
develop solely from the scales, and their forma- 
tion is associated with the reaction of chlorine 
with disulfide groups of the cystine in the scales. 
Only when cystine content is high does this 
so-called Allworden reaction take place. Pho- 
tographs accompany the article—H. G. W. 


Sun spots, ionization of the air and textiles, 
P. M. Strano. Textile Research 11, No. 11 
(Sept. 1941) pp. 447-458. 

Sun spots cause trouble for American cotton 
mills as well as for telephone, telegraph, and 
power companies. In the spring of 1938 and of 
1940 cotton mills, particularly those in the 
northern states, had difficulties that were traced 
to magnetic storms caused by sun spots. 

The U. S. textile industry is located where the 
atmosphere is peculiarly susceptible to electrical 
disturbances, which are at a minimum at the 
equator and at a maximum near the Canadian 
border. The European textile industry is out- 
side the field of maximum intensity of these 
magnetic storms. 
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England and parts of Europe have long been 
believed to be able to produce yarns and fabrics 
that could not be duplicated in the United 
States. 

Fluctuation in the ionization of the air, which 
has daily and annual cycles, may make tex- 
tile fibers behave differently in the different 
sections of the world and throughout the day. 
In certain manufacturing processes of one plant 
the author of the paper found a daily cycle in 
the behavior of cotton. This cycle was in line 
with well-known experiences in the industry and 
also paralleled the daily ionization cycle. 

Because of the many variables in textile 
manufacture it is not easy to prove scientifi- 
cally the effects of ionization on textiles in 
absolute units of comparison as can be done in 
the electrical industry. Much correlated re- 
search is required before any definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn.—M. B. H. 


What every woman should know about furs, 
Vogue 98, No. 3 (Aug. 1, 1941) pp. 37-39. 
The war may curtail imports of old-world 

furs, but North America has an abundance of 
such furs as Alaska seal, mink, fox, American 
opossum, beaver, otter, weasel, skunk, marten, 
raccoon, and muskrat. In buying furs it is 
wise to deal with a reliable furrier and to tell 
him of the conditions under which the furs will 
be worn and the price range wished. 

No fur is completely natural. All are tanned 
and dyed in some way. Expert dyeing and 
finishing can be recognized by a supple pelt. 
A Federal Trade ruling demands that the tag 
define the fur; in every case the last word of the 
description is the correct name of the fur. 
“Sable-dyed fitch,” for example, is fitch—not 
sable. If any dye or blend is used in simu- 
lating another kind of fur, the word “dyed” 
or “blended” will appear. The article tells the 
difference between several closely related furs 
like beaver and nutria. Laskin mouton (lamb) 
is mentioned as one of the best inexpensive furs. 

Other points discussed are: how much punish- 
ment a coat can take; what effect snow, rain, 
sunlight, and oxidation have on furs; the mean- 
ing of such terms as Hollanderizing; how often 
furs should be cleaned; allergy to fur.—C. B. 


From the Editor’s Basket 


Status of Home Economics. The North 
Atlantic and Pacific regions of the nation have 
the highest percentage of secondary schools 
offering home economics courses. The lowest 
percentage of such schools (65 per cent) is in 
the Central region. Of the 10,197 schools re- 
porting, almost half the girls enrolled were in 
home economics classes; about 1 per cent of 
all the boys were so registered. Practically all 
phases of home economics were more frequently 
included in the ninth or the tenth grade than 
in any other grade. These are among the facts 
reported in “Home Economics in Public High 
Schools, 1938-39,” recent publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education. It may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Farm Family Living. For wise money man- 
agement, farm families need to know about 
forces operating in the market place and the 
new situations in over-the-counter buying. 
The report “Farm Family Living in Relation 
to the Civilian Supply and Price Situation of 
1941-42” discusses these forces and situations 
and points out adjustments the family may 
need to make during the next year. A 31-page 
mimeographed publication of the Family Eco- 
nomics Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Single copies 
available free as long as the supply lasts. 


Strikes and the Public. The strike prob- 
lem, its cause, and suggestions for its solution 
are interestingly and tersely presented in a 
little 10-cent, 38-page pamphlet, “The Public 
and Strikes,’’ No. 6 in a series of publications 
by the Council for Democracy, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Persons confused 
or outraged by current strikes will find this 
booklet an aid to better understanding of the 
situation. 


“Shoe Sizing and Fitting.”” Carol Moffett, 
author of the article on page 13, gives a history 
of the shoemaking business in this well-written 
31-page booklet, explains why shoes fit no 
better than they do, and shows the need for 
research on foot measurements. Price 10 


cents. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


How Schools Get Surplus Commodities. 
“The School Lunch Program and Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal” is the title of a new 66-page 
publication of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which takes up in detail the school 
lunch as a means of improving the health of 
school children. It gives a brief history of 
the school lunch movement abroad and in the 
U. S., tells how schools get surplus commodities, 
how lunch projects are organized, the pros and 
cons in public opinion, and discusses the future 
of the program during the defense emergency 
and afterward. On sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents. 


Round-Heel Stockings. The new round-heel 
stockings appearing on sales counters alongside 
those with the customary pocket or French heel 
are a result of efforts of the hosiery industry to 
reduce costs and widen profit margins. 

They are made through installing a “back 
rack” attachment on the regular legging ma- 
chine, whereby the entire full-fashioned stock- 
ing can be knit up by one “legger,” who 
doesn’t need the services of a “footer” or 
“topper.” 

For every three such converted machines 
four workmen are displaced: one footer and 
three toppers. 

Though this round heel is considered to give 
a poorer fit, it has sold well. 

The foregoing facts are reported by Ruth E. 
Clem in the October Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
In her article “Employment Outlook in the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry” she traces 
the history of the industry since 1919. 


Cookie Recipe Packet. A packet of cookie 
recipe cards in a gray, or green, or red envelope 
is now being sold by members of the Home 
Economics Club of Mills College, California, 
for 35 cents a packet or $1 for three. The 
sale is financing the club’s activities for this 
year. 
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Democracy’s Defeatists. Two emotional 
factors are involved when a person becomes a 
defeatist about democracy. The first is in- 
security; the second, the desire latent in every- 
one to go back to the dependence and irre- 
sponsibility of childhood. 

Some such persons are outwardly the op- 
posite of dependent natures—may be daring 
barons of industry. Actually their aggres- 
siveness hides an internal weakness, a wish 
to be taken care of. 

So states Dr. Franz Alexander of Chicago’s 
Institute for Psychoanalysis in the October 
American Journal of Orthopsychialry. His ar- 
ticle is one of five in a symposium on “What 
Can Psychiatry Contribute to the Alleviation 
of National and International Difficulties?” 
The first two articles are by social psycholo- 
gists, the other three by psychiatrists. 

“In order to counteract this flight toward 
political dependence, democratic governments 
must offer at least a minimum of security to 
all... members... ,” says Dr. Alexander. 
“In the present time of standardized indus- 
trialism, economic anarchy must be replaced 
to some degree at least, by governmental 
regulation based on the free consent of all 
interested groups. Economic insecurity, as a 
result of economic anarchy, makes people 
susceptible to totalitarian ideas by mobilizing 
in them the universal, though latent, longing 
for parental protection.” 


A Study of Canned Peas. The homemaking 
department of the AHEA has drafted an ef- 
fective plan for studying canned fruits and 
vegetables so as to do wise shopping. The 
members of the homemakers’ section of the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation have worked out in detail a plan for 
studying canned peas. Other homemakers’ 
groups interested in carrying on a similar study 
can get the homemaking department plans by 
sending 10 cents to Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, 
1830 Jackson Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Grade Labels Go to Town. The student 
clubs of the AHEA have a grade labeling kit 
which should be of value to any group studying 
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labeling. It presents a detailed plan for car- 
rying out a project, a dramatic sketch which 
could be given either on a school stage or over 
the radio, a leaflet listing foods packed under 
the labels approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., a one-page bibliog- 
raphy, and a mimeographed explanation of 
the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Price 20 cents. American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 


Woman in the Eyes of the Law. Woman’s 
status politically is practically the equal of 
man’s as far as the letter of the law is con- 
cerned. Her status as an individual is in 
many ways comparable with man’s, in a few 
ways superior, and in some important respects 
definitely inferior. “The Legal Status of 
Women in the United States of America,” 
recently published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, gives details 
as to the major sex distinctions in state laws. 
Price 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Teaching English to Refugees. The ex- 
cellent work being done with New York City 
refugees by volunteer teachers of English is 
presented in the October 1941 issue of the 
Journal of Adult Education. The Committee 
for Refugee Education was organized in Decem- 
ber 1939 to train and supervise the unpaid, 
Reading the article should 
inspire persons in other cities where there are 


volunteer teachers. 
aliens to go and do likewise. 


Better Business Bureau. “Health Cures” 
is a recent title in the series of ‘‘Fact” booklets 
issued for the protection of consumers by the 
National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

Subscribers to the Bureau’s ‘‘Guide to Na- 
tional Advertising” have recently received a 
supplement on “Government Approval of 
Advertised Goods,”’ which explains the regula- 
tions that different agencies have set up in 
regard to the mention which may be made of 
them in advertising. 


News Notes . . 


ARIZONA 


State Nutrition Council. This Council, 
organized in December 1940, now has some 
20 members representing all groups and 
agencies in the state. Dr. Margaret Cam- 
mack Smith of the University of Arizona is 
chairman and Jean M. Stewart, state leader 
of home demonstration work, is secretary. 

Upon her return from a Denver meeting of 
nutritionists, Dr. Smith called a conference 
on October 4 to organize local and county 
committees on nutrition as part of the national 
defense program. Lola Wright, supervisor of 
home economics in the Phoenix elementary 
schools, and Grace Ryan, supervisor of the 
Maricopa County home demonstration office, 
were appointed members of the Maricopa 
County committee. They are promoting their 
program through schools, campfire girls, PTA, 
and underprivileged groups. 

The functions of the state nutrition council 
are (1) to survey geographically and socially 
the present coverage of existing agencies within 
the state and to afford an opportunity for these 
agencies to become mutually familiar with the 
nutrition work of others; (2) to analyze the 
nutritional situation in the state by a pooling 
of surveys or information available and to 
decide on the most urgent needs within the 
state; (3) to recommend practical methods of 
reaching all groups of the population and meet- 
ing existing needs. A major problem is to 
arouse sufficient interest in the relation of food 
to well-being in order to cause people to want 
to change their food habits. 

Phoenix Junior College. In response to 
national defense needs and in an attempt to 
meet the needs of men and women not in- 
terested in securing a college degree, the Col- 
lege, in co-operation with the Arizona Voca- 
tional School, is offering terminal trade and 
industrial courses. Iva Curlee of the Voca- 
tional School is teaching a course in commercial 
dressmaking, and Euclid Smith, director of 
home economics, is supervising related college 


courses in art, clothing selection, dress design, 
and textiles. 

Phoenix Union High School. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, supervisor of home economics 
education, taught at the University of Hawaii 
during the summer session and conducted a 
Home Economics Curriculum Workshop for 
the Hawaiian Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. The University is 
offering a new course this year, the Home 
Project Work Shop, which carries no credit 
but gives students an opportunity to carry on 
home improvement, applied arts, and clothing 
renovation projects. 

Dr. Isabella Wilson made a report at the 
Land-Grant College meeting in Chicago on 
November 11 on the University’s summer 
short courses offered to train the home eco- 
nomics personnel of state and federal agencies 
in Arkansas and near-by states. 

Nutrition Program. Gay Gattis of Little 
Rock, Dorothea Cole of Hot Springs, Mrs. 
Maurine McNall of Pine Bluff, and Nannie 
Lou Denison of Fort Smith—all city super- 
visors of home economics—met with Alma 
Keys, state supervisor of home economics, at 
Little Rock on October 18 to discuss ways of 
planning a more effective school and com- 
munity program in nutrition. 

National Youth Administration. Ruth 
Powell has been made supervisor of home- 
making education for Program V of the NYA 
and is now located in the State Department 
of Education. 

Farm Security Administration. When win- 
ners in the Plant-to-Prosper competition spon- 
sored by the Commercial Appeal in Memphis 
were announced, FSA families received first, 
second, and third places in the tenant division; 
first place in home improvement; and second 
and third places in the colored land-owner 
division. 
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FSA workers are taking an active part in 
defense programs over the state. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Marr, Mrs. Mamie Van Epps, Mrs. 
Janise Johnson, and Mrs. Margaret Ferguson— 
district home management supervisors—are 
serving as district chairmen of both consumer 
interests and nutrition committees of the de- 
fense council. Also 25 county home manage- 
ment supervisors are serving as county chair- 
men. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Northern Section. “Does your home eco- 
nomics department need face-lifting?” is the 
question being asked by section members and 
others in the state as they realize how far be- 
hind the times in color, convenience, and stu- 
dent appeal many drab and dreary school 
kitchens and sewing rooms are. Anderson, 
Chico, and Red Bluff High Schools, awake to 
this fact, have remodeled some of their rooms 
so successfully that students long to enroll in 
rather than avoid the home economics de- 
partment. 

Jane Sedgwick of the bureau of child hygiene 
in the State Department of Health and Mrs. 
Helen I. Stebbins of the State Department of 
Social Welfare spoke recently to this section 
on low-cost diets and child nutrition. 

Mrs. Ruth Parker Larsen has retired from 
active work as regional homemaking supervisor 
for California to become a full-time homemaker 
in her new home at Placerville. 

Southern Section. At the first meeting this 
fall—the customary “dress-up” dinner party— 
the director of the camp for refugees told how 
the Quakers and allied organizations manage 
the camps throughout the country for refugees 
and conscientious objectors. Maude Smith, 
the newly elected president, reported on the 
Chicago convention as she saw it and outlined 
the program of work for 1941-42; Marilyn 
Schon summarized student club activities at 
Chicago; and Essie L. Elliott gave conven- 
tion high lights from a HEWIB’s point of view. 

The Section invites all home economics 
teachers who retire in good standing from the 
Association to become honorary members. 
They receive notices of the Section meetings 
but are not eligible to vote or to hold office and 
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are not counted as national or state members 
since they pay no dues. This courtesy is 
greatly appreciated and keeps in the organiza- 
tion those very fine women who now have 
leisure for service. Saidee E. Stark, president 
of the state association, is planning to extend 
this honorary membership idea throughout 
other sections. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
“‘Adjusting Our Programs to Defense’’ was the 
theme of the 32d fall meeting at West Hartford 
High School on October 31. The morning 
session was devoted to informal reports by 
Association members of various national meet- 
ings and conferences; the luncheon “plan-of- 
work” hour was spent discussing “Putting Our 
House in Order for Defense’’; and in the after- 
noon there was a symposium on “The Role of 
the Home Economist in Defense,’”’ with speak- 
ers on “Defense Feeding,” ‘The Social-Educa- 
tional Program in Housing Centers,’ and 
“What the Defense Council May Expect of 
Home Economists.” 

At the meeting the membership committee 
launched a drive for 300 members. “From 
Thirty to Three Hundred” was the slogan 
adopted, as there were 30 members when the 
present president, Annie R. Dyer, joined 
the Association 30 years ago—two years after 
its organization in 1909 as the “State Society of 
Teachers of Home Economics.” 

The next meeting—a workshop conference— 
will be held in the Middletown High School on 
February 7 with “The Home Economist 
Educating for Consumer Defense” as the theme. 

Local Clubs. Home economics clubs have 
been organized in Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, and Waterbury to promote edu- 
cation for home living. 

Committee for Future Home Economists. 
This year the committee for the loan fund for 
home economics students, established in 1930, 
is reorganizing as a “Committee for Future 
Home Economists,” under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Maria Shaw Preston, and is making 
plans to help more girls enter the profession. 

Connecticut College. Margaret S. Chaney 
participated in nutrition institutes in Hartford 
and New Haven in October and also lectured 
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to several groups throughout the state on 
“Nutrition as a Defense Measure.” 

A nutrition institute for New London County 
was conducted at the College on November 25. 

Dorothy E. Lyon spoke recently before a 
class of NYA students in New London on 
“Planning the Day’s Meals.” 

American Vocational Association. A meet- 
ing of the homemaking division of the AVA 
was held in October at the University of Con- 
necticut. Wilma Keyes of the University dis- 
cussed “The Color Clinic’; Nellie Gard, 
“Catching Up on Textiles”; Mrs. Marion Evans 
Dakin, “Food and Defense”; and Elizabeth 
C. Nickerson, “School Lunches.’”’ The program 
included an open house and a tour of the new 
home economics building. 

Connecticut Nutrition Committee for Na- 
tional Defense. The subcommittee on nu- 
trition courses, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Beatrice Hall Kneeland, has been actively 
arranging for nutrition classes in all parts of 
the state for homemakers, nurses, teachers, and 
others. Upon the completion of these courses, 
persons may volunteer to take the canteen 
course designed to train volunteers to assist 
in large group feeding. 

Connecticut’s Regional Groups. Under the 
direction of the state councilors, Elizabeth L. 
Hungerford of New Britain and Mildred P. 
French of the University of Connecticut, five 
regional groups have been formed in the state 
with “lookouts” and “aides” residing in 
strategic places. They will study local situa- 
tions in regard to defense needs and act as 
contact home economists in civilian efforts to 
maintain normal family life and prepare for any 
emergencies that may arise. The first task 
of the lookouts and their aides is to get ac- 
quainted with all home economists in their 
areas, determine their membership status, and 
complete the emergency registration. Marjorie 
Goddard of the Jones Junior High School, 
Hartford, is state home economics registrar. 

Home Economics Housing Committee. The 
recently organized state housing committee, 
of which Grace King of New Britain is chair- 
man and Mrs. Elizabeth Hammond co-chair- 
man, is making a survey to determine how 
many housing centers there are in the state 


and what programs in family living they now 
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have. The consulting services of Louise 
Blackham of Hillside Homes, The Bronx, 
New York, have been secured in connection 
with programs to be recommended. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. An 
“All Out for Defense’ program was planned 
for the joint dinner meeting of the Association 
with the D. C. Dietetic Association at the 
Dodge Hotel Garden House on November 6. 
Speakers were Sybil Baker, director of com- 
munity centers of the District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, president of 
the Women’s National Press Club; Mrs. W. L. 
Smith, director of publicity for Bundles for 
Britain; and Miss Mabel Boardman of the 
American Red Cross. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Southern College. This past year 
the College placed 9 seniors in home economics 
education in selected Florida high schools to 
receive 12 weeks of teaching experience. Two 
were trained at Tampa, two at Largo, and one 
each at Bartow, Fort Meade, Winter Haven, 
Plant City, and Wauchula. 

Florida State College for Women. Dean 
Margaret R. Sandels has been appointed 
chairman of the state advisory committee on 
nutrition. 

Dr. Edward Conradi, president of the Col- 
lege since 1909, retired October 1 and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Doak S. Campbell, formerly 
dean of the graduate school at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. On September 27, the 
alumnae honored Dr. Conradi at a luncheon 
and awarded him the Medailion of Honor for 
distinguished service to their alma mater, 
which he will continue to serve as president 
emeritus. 

Extension Service. Mary E. Keown, state 
home demonstration agent, has been appointed 
chairman of the home gardens and food con- 
servation committee of the State Defense 
Council. 

Farm Security Administration. There are 
56 college-trained home economists on the 
FSA staff in the 5 districts into which Florida 
has been divided. Each district has its own 
farm and home supervisor. This year home 
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supervisors are stressing a better livestock 
and poultry program. 

State Nutrition Conference. The State 
Conference on Nutrition for Defense called 
at Ocala on September 26 and 27 by Boletha 
Frojen, state supervisor of home economics 
education, was attended by 123 home eco- 
nomics teachers from all sections of Florida. 
Colin English, state superintendent of public 
instruction, George L. Burr, Jr., executive 
director of the State Defense Council of Florida, 
and Dean Margaret R. Sandels of Florida 
State College for Women were guest speakers. 
The conference members were divided into 
committees which prepared and worked on 
exhibits suitable for use in schools, grocery 
stores, public buildings, fairs, and school or 
other assemblies; source materials for various 
groups; school lunch problems; and outlines 
of study courses suitable for various levels. 
The home economics education staff of the 
State Department of Education, the nutrition 
and teacher-training staff of the School of 
Home Economics of Florida State College for 
Women, and WPA representatives acted as 
committee consultants. 

Work Projects Administration. Thelma 
Flanagan is the new assistant state director 
in the division of community service programs. 
Vera Walker has been appointed state super- 
visor of school lunchroom projects to succeed 
Patti Moulton, who resigned to become food 
stylist with B/G Foods, Incorporated, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
attendance of 967 members at the joint annual 
conference of the Association and the Illinois 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers Association 
in Chicago from October 30 to November 1 
exceeded last year’s by 279. 

Leaders and speakers were William H. Kil- 
patrick, New York City; Muriel W. Brown, 
U. S. Office of Education; William H. Sebrell, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Lydia J. Roberts, 
University of Chicago; and Julia Outhouse and 
Dorothea Siebert, University of Illinois. 

Frances Conkey, head of the homemaking 
department at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the [HEA to 
succeed Lydia Roberts. 
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Illinois State Normal University. At the 
University’s recent homecoming celebration, 
the home economics club won $16 in prizes 
for house decorations and its entry in the Home- 
coming Parade. At the next meeting of the 
club, $10 of this was voted toward the support 
of the University Conference on Religion and 
Life sponsored jointly by the University and 
Illinois Wesleyan. Speakers at this Conference 
included Rabbi Isserman of St. Louis; Dr. 
Benjamin Bush of Detroit; Dr. Mack B. Stokes 
of Emory University, Georgia; Mrs. Charles 
E. Germane of Columbia, Missouri; and Dr. 
Regina Westcott Wieman of Chicago. 

State Board for Vocational Education. Ruby 
Clark of Arvada, Colorado, has become a 
member of the supervisory staff and an itinerant 
teacher trainer at Northern State Teachers 
College, DeKalb. She succeeds Helen Mc- 
Clanathan. 

Helen Moser of Lincoln has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of related training in the 
national defense program. 

Letitia Walsh of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion worked with the staff members from 
November 3 to 5 on the related training 
program. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
Edna Troth of Purdue University is president- 
elect of the Association. She will take office 
after the spring meeting. 

Student Clubs. “‘The Why of Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of the annual meeting 
of the college club section at Purdue University 
on November 1. More than 200 girls from 
10 affiliated clubs in Indiana colleges attended. 
The luncheon speaker was Frances Hawkes, 
fashion director of the William H. Block Com- 
pany in Indianapolis. 

Ball State Teachers’ College. An addition 
is being made to the home management house 
to accommodate the increasing number of 
seniors receiving this training. 

An excellent exhibit on ‘Nutrition for De- 
fense’’ that included informative charts was 
prepared for the County Fair by a graduate 
student. 

Butler University. Ida B. Wilhite, head of 
the department of home economics for 20 
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years, has resigned because of ill health and 
returned to her home in Vincennes, Indiana. 
Kathryn Journey is acting head of the depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Agnes T. Adcock participated in a 
panel discussion on “Nursery Education as a 
Force in the Continuous Growth Process” at 
the meeting of the National Association for 
Nursery Education in Detroit. 

Mrs. Mildred McCoy Champ, formerly an 
assistant dietitian at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and the Indiana University Hospitals, has been 
appointed assistant director of the University 
cafeteria. 

DePauw University. Mary E. Currier is the 
new instructor in foods and nutrition and 
home management and the resident adviser 
in the second home management house. 

The meeting of the Indiana Academy of 
Science was held at DePauw on October 31 
and November 1. 

Purdue University. The annual Parent’s 
Institute, arranged by the School of Home 
Economics in co-operation with the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was held 
on November 5 and 6 with a registration of 
about 400 persons, representing the various 
PTA districts of Indiana. The themes used 
for the three sessions were “The Position of 
Youth Today,” “Training Youth,” and “Youth 
and the Community.” Dr. Mary Gutteridge 
of the Merrill-Palmer School and Wayne 
University spoke on “Balancing the Needs of 
the Older-Younger Children of the Family” 
and “Making the Most of Our Homes.” 

Extension Service. Bernice Kohlmeyer, 
home demonstration agent in Clinton County 
since 1938, is now nutrition specialist with 
headquarters at Lafayette. Her successor is 
Sarah Dubois, last year a vocational teacher 
in Bristol. 

Ruth Maddock, formerly a vocational teacher 
in Ladoga, has succeeded Ruth Strohm in 
Daviess County. Miss Strohm is leaving the 
county to be married. 

Rosalee Totten has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in LaPorte County to 
succeed Betty Schilling, who is to be married. 

Lillian Murphy, home demonstration agent 
of Vigo County, has resigned to be married. 
She will be succeeded by Eva L. Goble. 
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Gladys Gallup of the U. S. Extension Service 
was in the state the week of September 22 
for district meetings of home demonstration 
agents. The emphasis placed on methods was 
especially welcomed by the new members of 
the field staff. 

Frieda Stoll, secretary-treasurer of the Indi- 
ana Home Economics Association, reports that 
the Association now has members in 75 coun- 
ties—an increase of 12 over those represented 
in 1940. There are 8,747 new members this 
year, making a total of 33,228. The annual 
meeting will be held in January 1942 during 
the Annual Farm and Home Week. 


IOWA 
Iowa Home Economics Association. ‘“‘Home 
Economics in National Defense,”’ with empha- 


sis on nutrition, was the theme of the fall 
meeting in Des Moines on November 7. 
Speakers included Alice Biester, University of 
Minnesota; P. Mabel Nelson, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Dallas E. W. Galbraith, SMA, Des 
Moines; and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, regional 
representative of the national committee of 
civilian defense. 

Iowa State College. The household equip- 
ment division of the home economics club is 
studying the effect of defense priorities on the 
production of household equipment. 

This fall the physical education department is 
sponsoring recreation to meet the tastes and 
needs of many individuals, including faculty 
women, wives of faculty members, and the 
Ames Women’s Club. Among the types of 
recreation offered are exercises, folk dancing, 
swimming, badminton, table tennis, and 
volleyball. 

Enid Sater has returned to the staff after a 
year’s advanced study in physics. 

Dean Genevieve Fisher served as a member 
of the advisory committee which met with 
Mrs. Roosevelt in Washington this fall to dis- 
cuss the WPA community service program. 

Charlotte Hein, a home economics junior and 
chairman of the college club section of the 
department of student clubs of the AHEA, 
was one of 40 young people who attended a 
meeting called in Washington by Mrs. Roose- 
velt in October to discuss “The Stake of Youth 
in National Defense.” 
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State University of Iowa. The nutrition 
committee of the home economics club, work- 
ing with the University Womah’s Association, 
has started a “Drink More Milk” campaign 
on the campus. 

The Johnson County nutrition plan for this 
year is centered in Iowa City and sponsored 
by representatives from every organization in 
the city. Two demonstrators from each of 
five wards, who were trained intensively by the 
University’s department of foods and nutri- 
tion, gave demonstrations in the community 
building, emphasizing the use of glandular 
organs, whole grain cereals, preparation of 
vegetables, and meal planning. The program 
was financed by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Women who attended the demonstrations are 
planning to have small meetings in their own 
kitchens. 

Mrs. Pearl Janssen, formerly of Cornell 
University and the University of Illinois, has 
joined the staff as associate professor in foods, 
and Vinetta Schmidt, graduate assistant, has 
been promoted to instructor in foods. Marie 
Diedesch, formerly of Oregon State College, 
is the new assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing; and Florence Lloyd, formerly of 
Montana State College, has been appointed 
head of the department of home economics in 
the University High School. 

Extension Service. Iowa farm families will 
join in a state-wide campaign for “better 
health through better nutrition” as their con- 
tribution to the total national defense program. 
Plans for a unified course on nutrition have 
been made to replace all other home economics 
extension projects for a year. The study will 
include the effect of current food prices on 
diet, conservation of food value and flavor in 
food preparation, preservation of the farm meat 
supply, use of whole cereal, farm sanitation, 
and safety. 


KANSAS 

Kansas Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense. How to help Kansans know which 
is the right food to eat to stay healthy and 
happy was the theme of the state-wide Nu- 
trition Conference in Topeka on October 17 
and 18 sponsored by Governor Payne Ratner. 
More than 300 persons representing home 
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economists in education, business, and home- 
making as well as physicians, educators, ex- 
tension agents, and others interested in nu- 
trition attended. Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
chairman of the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council, was 
guest speaker at the evening session. Margaret 
Justin of Kansas State College is chairman of 
the committee. 

Refresher courses in nutrition, sponsored by 
the committee with the aid of the State Board 
for Vocational Education, are being held in 
Pittsburg, Topeka, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Manhattan, Hays, and Colby. The first 
course at Kansas State College had an enroll- 
ment of 30. Home economics trained home- 
makers who are willing to give volunteer 
service attend these meetings. 

Kansas State College. About 75 leaders in 
home management from 8 states and Wash- 
ington, D. C., gathered on the campus from 
November 13 to 15 for a conference on “Re- 
thinking Home Management’’—the first of its 
kind on any college campus. Ruth Lind- 
quist of the College staff was in charge. The 
group visited Fort Riley and the housing 
project at Junction City. 

University of Kansas. During the adminis- 
tration of Elizabeth Cade Sprague, who re- 
cently resigned after 27 years of service as 
head of the home economics department, the 
physical equipment of the department was 
doubled, the home management house built, 
and the curriculum greatly broadened and 
enriched. As noted on page 695 of the No- 
vember JOURNAL her successor is Edna Hill. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Adult 
classes in nutrition and clothing problems, 
financed jointly by federal and state vocational 
funds, are being offered at the Institute for 
any adults of this section who wish to attend. 

Miriam Larson, who completed her intern- 
ship in hospital dietetics at Oklahoma A & M 
College last year, is the new manager of the 
cafeteria. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. An in- 
stitution management course has been added to 
the home economics curricula, and the super- 
vision of the dining hall of the Agriculture 
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Students Center and of the lunchroom of the 
Training School has been given over to the 
home economics department. 

Louise Edmondson, associate professor of 
home economics education, has been made 
district supervisor of in-service teachers. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service 
is clearing the decks for action on the farm 
defense program sponsored by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in an attempt (1) to acquaint 
everybody in Louisiana with the program, its 
aims, and objectives; and (2) to give farm 
people the information necessary for success 
in the enterprises they are now conducting on 
their farms or which they will add as a result 
of this program. 

Louisiana farmers are being requested to 
increase their production for home consump- 
tion and marketing in 1942 over that in 1941 
as follows: milk, 5 per cent; eggs, 12 per cent; 
beef cattle for slaughter, 12 per cent; oats, 
57,000 acres; hay, 14,000 acres; soybeans for 
crushing, 124,000 acres; peanuts, 26,000 acres; 
and rice, 126,000 acres. 

Farm Security Administration. Farm fam- 
ilies in Louisiana who are working with the 
FSA are improving the comfort andappearance 
of their homes with furniture made in the wood- 
working shops of the NYA. 

FSA homemakers have shown striking in- 
genuity in improving and beautifying their 
homes. They have bleached and dyed sugar 
sacks for curtains and made attractive, inex- 
pensive covers for old chairs and divans. 
Many of the men, who have a knowledge of 
woodworking and cabinetmaking, have made 
furniture from scrap lumber and from native 
wood. 

Furniture made in the NYA woodworking 
shops is simple in design and practical for 
farm homes. To date, a total of 411 chests of 
drawers, 1,705 chairs, 218 bedsteads, 214 dress- 
ing tables, 182 dining tables, and 360 benches 
have been built for FSA families in Bossier, 
DeSoto, Natchitoches, Webster, and Red 


River parishes. 

In addition to household furnishings, the 
families have provided materials for and had 
made in the NYA shops, a total of 336 poultry 
brooder houses and 416 storage shelves for 
canned and dried foods. 
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MAINE 


University of Maine. The home economics 
registration is now at its highest point, in 
spite of limitation in the number of freshmen 
and a slight decrease in the total University 
registration. 

Ada Felch, formerly of Madison College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
institution management to succeed Cecilia 
McCarthy, now head of the institution manage- 
ment work at Pratt Institute. 

Ann Eliasson, ’36, has the home manage- 
ment position formerly held by Bernice Borg- 
man, who has gone to Texas Technological Col- 
lege to teach child development. 

Doris Nesbitt, formerly head of home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Nevada, 
is itinerant teacher trainer and assistant state 
supervisor during the leave of absence of 
Beatrice Coney, who has a fellowship at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The food preservation unit course, taught 
by Mrs. Leone Dakin Nutting, formerly state 
foods specialist, has a greatly increased regis- 
tration due to defense needs. 

Among the new supervising teachers under 
whom student teachers do field work are five 
University alumnae: Sarah Littlefield, Estelle 
Blanchard, Vera Brastow, Elizabeth Reid, and 
Mrs. Ruth Fairchild. 

State Nutrition Committee. This committee 
is organizing local nutrition committees in most 
of the communities of the state to co-operate 
with civilian defense committees in improving 
nutrition by more education, better school 
lunches, and more home production of food. 
Experimental county conferences are being 
held to determine their usefulness as a means 
of bringing together community leaders and 
representatives of agencies carrying on pro- 
fessional food and nutrition programs. Nu- 
tritional needs and ways of meeting them are 
discussed. The committee has prepared for 
wide distribution a popular leaflet entitled 
“Food for Health” and at present is working 
on plans for nutrition refresher courses at 
several different centers. 

The committee personnel includes repre- 
sentatives of the Maine Medical Society, 
Dental Association, Civilian Defense Council, 
Departments of Health and Education, Agri- 
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cultural Experiment Station, and Agricultural 
Extension Service; University of Maine; 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Red 
Cross;and FSA. Among these representatives 
are the following home economists: Mrs. Esther 
Baldwin, Elizabeth Waters, Mary Clayton, 
Agnes Plummer, and Mrs. Marion Sweetman. 


MARYLAND 


Association. 


was 


Maryland Home Economics 
“Changing Personality into Character’ 
the subject of a recent lecture given before the 
Association by the Very Reverend Edward B. 
Bum, S. J., president of Loyola College. 

Hood College. Laura Flynn has replaced 
Dorothy Grey, resigned to accept a 
graduate fellowship at Iowa State College. 

Edna Anderson is the new assistant in textiles 


who 


and clothing and art work. 

In the recently dedicated Joseph Henry 
Apple Library an alcove was equipped by the 
Alumnae Association in memory of Edith M. 
Thomas, for many years head of the home eco- 
nomics department. The private library of 
Miss Thomas was willed to the College and has 
been placed in this alcove. 

William Calfee, instructor in creative draw- 
ing and painting, recently won the govern- 
ment mural competition for the decoration of 
the post office and courthouse at Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, the fourth nation-wide government 
mural competition he has won. 

Mary Louise Chorley, a sophomore, won a 
six weeks’ summer scholarship at the Traphagen 
School of Fashion in New York City, as a 
result of her participation in the School’s na- 
tion-wide contest for the best designs for a 
college girl’s wardrobe. 

University of Maryland. Florence Edwards, 
who recently held in New York City a spring 
showing of 75 of her own creations ready for 
manufacture, is the new instructor in costume 
design. 

Mrs. Allison Brown, a former associate of 
Tate & Hall, Macmillan Incorporated, and 
William Pahlman of Lord & Taylor of New 
York, is the new specialist in interior design. 

Mrs. Mae Westgate, a graduate of the 
Newark School of Fine & Applied Art, is the 
new instructor in design. 

Mrs. Mary Bitting, who has taught at four 
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other colleges and universities, has joined the 
staff to teach foods and nutrition. 

Mrs. Curry Caples, an alumna with eight 
years’ experience in the Maryland public 
schools, is the new adviser for the Practice 
House and an instructorin home management. 

Mrs. Mary Welsh discussed ““The School as 
the Center of Nutrition Education” at the 
Public Health Institute in Atlantic City on 
October 12. 

Western Maryland College. Daisy W. 
Smith taught a six weeks’ summer course in 
quantity cookery at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Ellen Logan, a June graduate in home eco- 
nomics, was awarded the first scholarship given 
by the federal government to hospitals for the 
training of nurses during the present emergency. 
She is training in the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Baltimore Public Schools. A new General 
Vocational School for Girls was opened on the 
first floor of the elementary school building * 65 
in September. Courses offered include dress- 
making and textiles, foods and junior tearoom 
service, power-machine operation, and junior 
business occupations. 

Defense Program in Foods and Nutrition. 
To promote a greater carry-over of food and 
nutrition information into the homes of high 
school students, emphasis is being placed on 
simple facts in nutrition, planning low-cost 
menus, wise spending of the family food al- 
lowance, and the proper preparation of food. 
The school cafeteria dietitian and teachers of 
health and physical education are co-operating 
with the home economics department in plans 
for a school-wide health program. 

Red Cross Work. Last year senior, junior, 
and occupational classes in clothing made 
1135 Red Cross garments, including 310 woolen 
skirts, 300 dresses, and 365 children’s dresses. 
In addition, 270 garments for the Red Cross 
and 245 pairs of pants for the British Relief 
were made by the power-machine students in 
the Girls’ Vocational School. 

Baltimore County Schools. Fifteen white 
county teachers of home economics conducted 
summer programs in 1941, making 1,419 home 
contacts with 807 girls. 

State School Survey Committee. County or 
district key committees of school people have 
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been organized to analyze the findings of the 
recent State School Survey and develop plans 
for a study of the curriculum. A home eco- 
nomics teacher is on each key committee. 

Rural School Cafeteria Bulletin. During the 
past school year the community education 
section of the Maryland Dietetic Association 
prepared, financed, and mailed to a large list 
of rural elementary schools monthly bulletins 
on the school cafeteria and is continuing to do 
so this year. These two-page, mimeographed 
bulletins give menus for inexpensive lunches, 
recipes for 25 servings, and hints on attrac- 
tive service, purchasing, and other helps. 

Maryland State Department of Health. 
Catherine M. Leamy resigned from the bureau 
of child hygiene on October 1 to become re- 
gional consultant on nutrition for the American 
Red Cross. 

Laura Schoenborn, assistant nutritionist, 
with headquarters at Easton, is in charge of 
work on the Eastern Shore. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
HEWIB’s. The first annual meeting of the 
section was a get-acquainted party at Potawa- 
tomi Inn, Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indi- 
ana, on September 27 and 28. Fourteen 
members attended. Mrs. Winefred Loggans, 
state chairman of the section, was in charge of 
arrangements. Specially invited guests in- 
cluded Rose Hogue, president of the MHEA, 
and several members of the Indiana Home 
Economics Association. 

Michigan State College. Last fall a new plan 
for the home economics education work was 
initiated. All student teachers in homemaking 
leave the campus for six weeks and live in 
towns some distance from the College. Seven 
schools in two areas of the state have been 
selected by the Department of Education and 
the State Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation to assist with the program. 

Western Michigan College of Education. 
A clinic for beginning teachers was held at 
the College in October so that the teachers 
might discuss with their classmates and former 
teachers problems they are meeting in their 
first year of teaching. 

Grand Rapids Public Schools. A “Better 
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Foods for Better Health” program was spon- 
sored in each of the Grand Rapids high schools 
by the home economics department during 
American Education Week. Movies showing 
the importance of food in building good health 
were presented at high school assemblies, and 
the food classes arranged exhibits. Art classes 
co-operated in making posters to remind stu- 
dents of the values of the protective foods. 
The cafeterias, through posters and_ special 
lunches, reminded their patrons that food 
plays a part in national defense. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Four meetings are to be held this year in the 
Twin Cities and four in other sections of the 
state. New Ulm, Morris, and Bemidji will 
be hostess cities for three of the latter meetings. 

Student Clubs. The College of St. Catherine 
was hostess to the state Home Economics 
Club Conference on November 1. 

State Teachers’ College, Duluth. \ home 
economics program has been inaugurated at 
the College with Dorothy Grant and Cleo 
Willey in charge. 

University of Minnesota. More than 350 
home economists attended the State Nutrition 
Conference on October 25 and 26 at University 
Farm. 

A combination home nursing and home man- 
agement course is being offered at the School 
of Agriculture to fill the need for practical 
nurses in rural communities and to give young 
farm women broader vocational opportunities. 
The Medical and Nursing Schools of the 
University and the departments of preventive 
medicine and public health and of home eco- 
nomics have joined with the School of Agri- 
culture in making plans for course work and 
field experience. 

Food and Health Forums. The adult 
education department of the Minneapolis 
public schools, under the direction of Katherine 
Kohler, is conducting several series of food and 
health forums throughout the city on the theme 
“Vitamins—Victuals—Victory.” 

Adult Education Conference. On October 
25 and 26 a state conference for adult education 
homemaking teachers was held at University 
Farm, University of Minnesota, in conjunc- 


; 
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tion with a nutrition conference for trained 
home economists. The teachers heard super- 
visors and professors of home economics dis- 
cuss the NYA education program, how the 
homemaker can improve her home, the effect 
of the present emergency on our use of textiles, 
and problems in teaching adults. The con- 
ference closed with a symposium on units that 
interest adults. 

Consumer Interest Program. Dorothy Cline 
of the Office of Price Administration has been 
meeting with groups of home economists of 
the state, including teachers and homemakers, 
to clarify what their contribution might be to 
the consumer-interest program in Minnesota. 

Defense Council. Hazel Watkins, state 
chairman of the nutrition committee of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, plans to have nu- 
trition lessons incorporated into the study 
programs of the clubs and hopes to stimulate 
interest in canning centers where 
cookers will be made available to more people. 

Extension Service. Paulena Nickell of the 
Iowa State College staff was scheduled as a 
speaker at the State Conference of Home 
Demonstration Agents at University Farm, 
University of Minnesota, in December - 

State Department of Education. Alice Pey- 
ton was appointed assistant state supervisor 
for home beginning 
September 1. 
vision of women on NYA work projects. 


pressure 


economics education 


Her work also includes super- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Dr. James S. McLester, chairman of the 
American Medical <Association’s Committee 
on Foods and the featured speaker for the 
annual meeting on November 7 and 8, discussed 
“Nutrition in War Times” before the entire 
membership of the Association and many 
guests from medical, nursing, and educational 
organizations of the state. Other out-of-state 
speakers included Inez LaBossier of the Office 
of Price Administration, whose topic was ‘“The 
Consumer and National Defense”; Mary Ellen 
Weathersby, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, who discussed “What Mississippi 
Home Economists Can Do in Consumer 
Education in National Defense”; Lelia J. 
Bruce, FSA, who spoke on “The Role Home 


/) 
Economists Are Playing and Can Play in 
National Defense’; and Flemmie Kittrell, 
dean of women and director of home eco- 


nomics at Hampton Institute, who addressed 
the Negro Section as to their opportunities and 
responsibilities in the present situation. Sec- 
tional meetings featured discussions and ad- 
dresses relating to the present status of home 
economics in the state and plans and methods 
to be followed in making its contribution most 
effective in the national situation. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Julia Davis, home 
demonstration agent in Lafayette County, has 
resigned to accept a position with the FSA. 
Her successor is Maurene Bickerstaff, formerly 
assistant home demonstration agent. 

Earle Gaddis has been transferred to Sun- 
flower County to succeed Nelle Ray, who re- 
signed to be married. Mary Stodghill has 
been transferred to Newton County to succeed 
Miss Gaddis, and Celia South to Jones County 
to succeed Miss Stodghill. 

Farm Security Administration. Lelia Bruce, 
territorial home management supervisor at 
Hilo, Hawaii, for the past two years, returned 
on October 1 to join the regional home man- 
agement staff at Little Rock as 
home economist. A native of Carroll County, 
Miss Bruce was a district supervisor in Missis- 


associate 


sippi before going to the islands. 


The following received appointments as 
district home management supervisors on 


October 1: Mrs. Julia O. Davis, formerly of 
Lafayette County; Mrs. Doris Cole Patterson, 
formerly of Tunica County; Mrs. Susie W. 
Bean, formerly of Rankin County; Mrs. Mary 
R. Abney, formerly of Perry County; Mary L. 
Lacey, formerly of Covington County; and 
Minnie B. McIntosh, formerly of Noxubee 
County. 

State Nutrition Committee. At a meeting 
of the committee on November 7, attended by 
59 members, plans were made for Nutrition- 
for-Defense Days to be held in every county 
of the state simultaneously in co-operation 
with the defense council, the co-ordinating 
council, and the foods-for-defense committee. 
This steering committee will invite all other 
agencies in the state to co-operate. May 
Cresswell was elected chairman, and Mrs. 
Mary Baker, secretary. 


James S. Plant, M.D., has been successively 
pathologist at the McLean Hospital at Waverly, 
Massachusetts, assistant at the Judge Baker 
Foundation in Boston, and since 1923 director 
of the Essex County (New Jersey) Juvenile 
Clinic. 

Karl Borders, chief of the rent section of the 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C., brought to this position experience as a 
lecturer in social service administration at the 
University of Chicago, as an administrator in 
the research division of the WPA, and as an 
executive assistant for the NYA. 

Dr. Edwin C. Miller, professor of botany and 
plant pathology at Kansas State College and 
plant physiologist in the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is president of the Plant 
Physiological Society of America and an au- 
thority on Abraham Lincoln. Historical files 
of the Presbyterian Church and of Yale yielded 
part of the data for his article. 

Carol Willis Moffett was a Chicago free- 
lance writer with five years’ experience as a 
newspaper reporter and feature writer when 
she suggested the Better Buymanship series 
of the Household Finance Corporation and 
wrote 19 of its first bulletins. More recently, 
she has written ‘“Housecleaning Management 
and Methods” and collaborated on “Shoe 
Sizing and Fitting,” both for the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Gibbs, manager of resi- 
dence halls at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has charge of Whittier Hall, the 
large dormitory for women, as well as four 
apartment houses in which students are housed. 

Ada M. Moser began her professional career 
with the Community Health Association of 
Boston. Since 1931 she has been on the staff 
of the South Carolina Experiment Station to 
conduct food consumption studies in the state. 

Mrs. Ernestine D. Grigsby, now on the staff 
of the executive secretary of the Office of 
Production Management, has also had experi- 
ence as an NYA division head, as a junior ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Surplus Market- 


ing Administration, and for six years as regent 
of the University of Colorado. 

Zena A. Kibler teaches home economics in 
the senior high school at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and supervises student teachers from 
the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. She also has taught high 
school home economics in Illinois and Georgia 
and was one of the first teachers to co-operate 
with the University of Georgia in the training 
of home economics teachers in apprentice 
centers in that state. 

Harriett M. Grace, director of the American 
Honey Institute in Madison, Wisconsin, has 
held a number of offices in the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association. 

Janet L. Cameron has been extension nu- 
tritionist in Virginia for ten years. Before 
taking over this position she was a home 
demonstration agent in New York State. 

Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, director of the 
nutrition service of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, is secretary of the social welfare and public 
health department of the AHEA. 

Margery Vaughn is a nutritionist in the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 

Amy Hostler, dean of the Mills School in 
New York City, is president of the National 
Association for Nursery Mrs. 
Barbara Burton, a mother with training in 
child development, has served on both national 
and local committees concerned with the well- 


Education. 


being of young children. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe is in charge of the 
consumer education service of the AHEA. 

Gladys R. White did her undergraduate and 
master’s work at Duke University and three 
years of graduate work in physics and mathe- 
matics at Bryn Mawr College, taught physics 
at Winthrop College for two years and science 
at Milwaukee-Downer Seminary for one, was 
assistant textile physicist at the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics for several years, and is 
textile technologist at the 


now assistant 


National Bureau of Standards. 
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w how different NUCOA is from old-time 
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garines—in texture, food value and taste? 


e Until youact 
ually taste and 
use NUC 
can have no idea 
s done for quality margarine “a 


the last twenty years! 


NUC i 
a spread for bread of 
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BRUSH UP ON THESE FACTS ABOUT 


1. NUCOA is © wholesome, nutritious food. Its 
pure vegetable oils are churned in fresh pas- 
teurized skim milk—and both are products of 


American farms only. 


2. NUCOA, being 80% fat, furnishes os much 
energy as the most expensive spread for 
0 calories per pound. 


3. NUCOA supplies VITAMIN A— "ot less 
than 9,000 U.S.P. Units in every pound guaran- 
teed winter and summer. Thus NUCOA ranks asa 
good source of Vitamin A, with a content equal 
to the average for butter (see Federal Register, 
June 7, 1941, 2762). 


4. NUCOA is over 96% digestible—eae! 
in digestibility to the most expensive spread for 
bread (see Holmes and Devel: Am. jrl. Physiol., 
54, Pp. 479). 


vol. 


5. Advantages of using NUCOA on the 
table are, in addition to economy, that NUCOA 


NUCOA 


is yniform— always the same in flavor.-- uni- 
formly smooth in texture dependable in 
Vitamin A potency the yeor round .-- 
sweet and fresh tasting, with excellent keeping 
quality. For NUCOA is m r rigid, scien- 
tific control of one of the world’s finest food 
laboratories.” 102 daily tests (54 on the oil 
alone) assure yniformity- And NUCOA is freshly 


made the yeor round on order only —never held 


always 


in storage. 


*You are cordially invited to visit this laboratory at the 
NUCOA Plant, 99 Avenve A, Bayonne, New Jersey: 


6. Advantages of NUCOA for cooking ore 
that NUCOA adds the flavor and food value of 
a delicious table spread—gives luxurious rich- 
ness, without high cost - and that NUCOA's 
smooth-churned texture is easy to cream and to 
spread. NUCOA is never jumpy: and it does not 
become flaky when cold, OF thin and runny 


when warm. 
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FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


WITH CHATHAM’S NEW INFORMATIVE LABELS 


72 X 90 IN. 
_. EXTRA LONG SIZE 


SEND FOR FREE NEW FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham—long a pioneer in specification labeling—an- 
nounces brand new labels, more complete and helpful than 
ever—and approved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. A new folder, ‘“‘How To Buy Blankets Intelli- 
gently”, illustrates and describes these labels—and it is free 
(in reasonable quantity) for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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TWO BOOKLETS 
ON BUDGETING 


to help stretch 
family dollars 

now and in the 
years ahead 


ERE are two booklets on budgeting which really 

help one to meet today’s money problems. We 
believe that the important thing in budgeting is the 
family’s attitude toward spending. So these booklets 
deal with the broad issues in money management 
rather than with rigid spending patterns. ‘‘No set 
of fixed percentages can be recommended,” says the 
booklet on principles, ‘for those available are aver- 
ages of the way people have spent their incomes, not 
models of the way any income should be spent. Such 
a pattern fails to fit the special needs of any real 
family.” 

Whole family should take part 

Every family should work out its own spending plan 
to meet its own special needs. This calls for a fam- 
ily conference in which the young folks as well as 
the parents take part. We should frankly recognize 
that a home belongs to the children as much as to 


family budgeting problems over the last ten years. 
The booklet provides a short, practical text for high 
school and college classes. Budget Calendar” 
contains work sheets for putting the principles into 
practice. It is very handy for working out problems 
posed by the teacher. 

We will gladly send you a copy of each of these 
new booklets for a 3c stamp to cover mailing costs. 
Won't you please use the convenient coupon? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
302 branches in 200 cities 


the parents, that the children can help make the 
family dollars go fart rer by sharing in the planning Comrona | 
as well as the spending. Young folks who learn how | 919 North Michigan Avenue | 
to plan their spending to fit their own particular | Chicago, Illinois | 
needs and wants can help at home right now. More | Please se nd me “Money Management Princi- | 
| ples” and “‘The Budget Calendar.“W enclose 3c | 
important, they are better prepared to manage their j stamp. 
own funds in the years ahead, whatever problems | | 
| 
3c stamp brings both | | 
“Money Management Principles”’ tells how to draw | | 
up the family spending plan. Into it have gone the Cit State 
results of our thinking and of our experience with 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 11 
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op it actually is a different kind of book— 
because it gives important baking information 
in an interesting way —’BATTERS AND DOUGHS 
WitH FAST GRANULAR YEAST” is bringing in all 
sorts of enthusiastic fan mail. We have already 
sent out thousands of these books and from what 
we have heard, they have certainly filled a need. 

“BATTERS AND DOUGHS WITH FAST GRANULAR 
YEAST’ does more than merely give recipes and 
procedures. It deals interestingly and authoritatively 
with the peculiarities, advantages, limitations and 
versatility of all baking in- 
gredients! It tells Home Eco- 
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CREATING A STIR! 


New Book Getting Enthusiastic 
Praise from Home Economists— 
Teachers—Group Leaders 


FREE—from the Makers of Hi-Speed Maca, 
the Fast Granular Yeast 


nomists things 
they have always 
wanted to know 
and things they 
shouid know about materials with which they work. 

We know of no other book that even attempts 
to do the job chosen for “BATTERS AND DOUGHS. 
If you have already received your copy, you will 
probably agree. If you haven't received a copy, 
you should send for one now. Simply address your 
request to: Home Economics Department, North- 
western Yeast Company, 1750 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


HI-SPEED MACA 
«.. the Fast Granular Yeast 
Freshness Dated for Your Protection. 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE TABLE GRACES 


Setting, Service and Manners 
By Beth Bailey McLean 

Every woman wants the poise which comes 
with the knowledge that her table is cor- 
rectly set and served. THE TABLE 
GRACES discusses informal semi- 
formal meals—family meals, also guest 
meals—breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 
Covers table arrangement, equipment, ser- 
vice, and etiquette. In an_ inexpensive 
form. (Abridged from ‘‘Meal Planning and 

Table Service.’’) Beautiful card cover. 
Only 80 cents. | 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 


Peoria, Illinois 


VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 
Sent 


mins A, B, C, D, E and other FREE 


new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION ... MADISON, WIS. 
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“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 
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Do you teach infant nutrition? 
Would you welcome some very 
practical FREE helps 


.. FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


Teachers have found these Stu- 
dents’ Leaflets do help their pupils 
absorb the fundamentals of the 
subject much more readily. They’re 
simply written, but highly inform- 
ative. When writing be sure to 
mention the number you need. 


FOR YOU 


Again, this Teacher’s Manual has 
proved itself many times over in 
actual practice. Written by Lillian 

B. Storms, Ph.D., a qualified nu- 
tritionist, the Manual sets up a 
sound basis for a_ stimulating /- 
course, j 


9 
Gerber’'s 
Baby Foods 
CEREALS « STRAINED FOODS e JUNIOR FOODS 


America’s Best 


Known Baby 


For free Teacher’s Manual on Infant Nutrition and leaf- 
lets for your students, address Gerber’s, Department 251, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
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BLUSHING 
PINEAPPLE TARTS 


Makes 6 tarts 


6-3" tart shells baked) 
9-10 slices Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple 
1 No. 2 or 20-0z. can) 


1'2 cups liquid 
syrup from Pine- 
apple and water) 
2 yolks 


- 1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
= 4 tablespoons corn- 1 tablespoon lemon 
starch juice 


Red coloring 


14 teaspoon salt 


METHOD 


1. Drain Pineapple slices. 


2. Measure syrupand add water to make 1 '4 cups. 


3. Place sugar and cornstarch in saucepan and 
mix well. 


4. Add liquid and stir until thoroughly blended. 


5. Cook, stirring constantly, 
thick and clear. 


6. Then continue cooking for about 10 minutes. 


7. Add beaten eggs and cook very slowly about 
3 minutes longer. 


8. Add butter and lemon juice and blend well. 


until mixture is 


9. Pour into tart shells and cool. 
10. Cut drained Pineapple slices in half and ar- 


range on tarts in overlapping 
Wy 


fashion. 


11. Garnish with maraschino 
cherries to effect a red and 
green holiday color scheme. 


FREE! NEW 20-PAGE 


PINEAPPLE 
ASSOCIATION. Dept. JH-3 


teaching guide: 
| Handbook for Home Economists." 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Lesson 
EAPPLE | 


IN HAWAIIAN CANNED PINE 


CANNED PINEAPPLE TEACHING 


PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE 


350 Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me my copy of your new 
“Pineapple Cookery—A 
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{| FOR FOOD CLASSES 


TARTS 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


1. Pineapple slices should be drained to avoid thinning of 
cornstarch. 


2. Accurate measurements are essential if the cornstarch mix- 
ture is to be of the right consistency when cooked. 


3. Proper blending of sugar and cornstarch assures ease of 
adding liquid (next step) without lumping of mixture. 


4. Liquid should be added slowly at first, then more rapidly 
as possibility of lumping diminishes. 


5. Cornstarch mixtures of this type should be cooked while 
stirring constantly until mixture thickens, to avoid lumping. 


6. Ten-minute cooking is essential to cook starch thoroughly. 


7. If the egg is not thoroughly cooked the sugar may redissolve 
in the eg¢ and thus thin the mixture. 


8. Careful blending will assure even penetration of flavor. 


9. The cornstarch mixture must be thoroughly cooled and firm 
in order to hold the Pineapple slices (when added) on the surface. 


10. A touch of art at this point is strongly recommended. 


11. Attractive as well as appetizing, these Pineapple tarts are 
sure to be popular at holiday time and throughout the year. 
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The Thriftier Cuts of Pork | 


have new nutritional importance in home menus 


A Thrifty Pork Roast —this roast is cut 
from the loin end. Similar thrifty roasts 
may be had from the rib end. It is recom- 
mended that pork be roasted in an uncov- 
ered pan at 350° F., and of course should be 
well done throughout. 


Since it became known that pork is one of the 
richest natural sources of thiamine (vitamin B;) 
and other B vitamins, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the popularity of this always-popular 
meat. 

You have doubtless noticed that modern writers 
on nutrition now class pork as one of the “‘pro- 
tective foods” which are so important in the 
vovernment’s health-for-defense program. 


THE B VITAMINS NATURAL TO PORK 
THIAMINE 
RIBOFLAVIN (G or B2) 

“ANTI-PELLAGRA VITAMIN 


| (The figures above are typical for \/g-pound edible portion before cooking) 


1.60 milligrams 


.34 milligram 


11.0 milligrams 


Pork, like all meat, is rich in complete, high 
quality proteins. In addition, it is also an im- 
portant energy food. 

Pork contains essential minerals (iron, copper 
and phosphorus). 

As you know, none of these (vitamins, minerals 
and proteins) is stored in the body to any appreci- 
able extent—must be supplied daily in the foods 
eaten. 

You are rendering an important service to the 
home when you point out that these food essen- 
tials are available in even the thriftiest cuts of 


pork, and that such cuts as end-cut pork chops, 
ham shanks, spareribs and pork hocks can be 
served as invitingly as the fanciest roast or chops. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


For Classroom Use —A 48-page purse- 
size handbook of thriftier cuts of meat 
—what to ask for, how to prepare 
them. A buying and cooking guide to 
more than 80 thrifty cuts. Just send 5 
cents in coin to AMERICAN Meat InstI- 
ture, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Some of the thrifty pork cuts described in the new booklet, ‘‘The 
Thriftier Cuts of Meat’’ 


Fresh Boston Butt. = 
Economical 
shoulder cut. 


Fresh Picnic. 
From upper 
half of fore- 
leg of pork. 


End-Cut Chops. 
From either 
loin or rib end 
of the pork 
loin. 


Pork Liver. Low 
in price but 
high in nutri- 
tional values. 


This Seal means that all statements made in this 
advertisement are acceptable to the Council on Y 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. 


AMERICAN 
| MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


foods 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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DELICIOUS WHOLE GRAIN BREAD 


helps solve 3 common diet problems 


PETS 


"ticle tye 


valuable 16-page 
book on whole rye 
andits valuein nor- 
maland special diets. 
Also Allergy Diets 
and Low-Calorie Di- 
ets. For professional 
groups. Use coupon. 


FOR GOOD NUTRITION 


Ry-Krisp is an out-and-out whole grain 
bread—delicious, convenient, wholesome. 
7 International Units vitamin B, per 6.5 
gram wafer. Good source of iron, copper, 
phosphorus, manganese. Analysis and sam- 
ples free on request. 


FOR ALLERGY SUFFERERS 
Ry-Krisp is a safe bread—no wheat, milk or 
eggs. Handy Allergy Diets list allowed and 


forbidden foods, give tested recipes for 
wheat, milk and egg-free diets. Supply of 
Diet books free on request. 


FOR NORMALLY OVERWEIGHT 


Dietetically sound Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets 
—1200 calories for women, 1700 for men— 
free on request. Ry-Krisp is indicated as 
bread in these low-calorie diets because it 
has only 23 calories per wafer yet has a high 
hunger-satisfying value. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
958B Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send free copy “Why Rye,” copies Low- | 
Calorie Diets, copies Allergy Diets and samples 1 
of Ry-Krisp. No cost or obligation. i 


Name __M.D. 
Address 
City 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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59 recipes! All for school lunchrooms! 


Our ARTIST is a mighty enthusiastic 
fellow. 

And when he heard about the plans for 
our latest recipe booklet and how it will 
help school-lunchroom directors, his en- 
thusiasm got the better of him and he did 
the picture above. 

While his drawing is hardly accurate, it 
certainly gives a good idea of 


the way we in the Canco 1 
Kitchen feel about the booklet | 
we're working on now. H 

It will contain 59 economical 
recipes for delicious sand- ' 
wiches, salads, and soups. ' 

All of them are especially ! Name 
prepared forschoollunchrooms ! 
and cafeterias! 

All apply the principles of | Street... 
diet set down by the Govern- | 
ment’s National Program on !} City. . 


Institution. . . 


Nutrition. 

All of them are so quick and easy to 
prepare that they call for only the simplest 
of equipment. 

They’ll be wrapped up in our new book- 
let, “Canned Food Recipes for School 
Lunchrooms,”’ scheduled to come off the 
press in February. So, get your order in now. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT J-142 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for a copy of “Canned Food Recipes for 
School Lunchrooms.” 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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/ 


Here’s the Big 


“2 IN 1” BURNERS. 
This unique advan- 
tage of top-of- 
stove Gas cooking 
gives you a small 
flame for narrow 
utensils or coffee 
maker—wide flame 
for large utensils. 
No unnecessary 
heat escapes 
sides of utensil— 
more fuel is 
conserved. 


FLEXIBILITY 
of the Gas flame 
offers a positive 
temperature Con- 
trol impossible 
with other fuels. A 
hundred shades of 
heat—from instant 
high heat for quick 
starting to the low 
simmer—are yours 
with Gas. 


“LIFETIME” BURNERS on Gas 
Ranges do not wear out... 
have no fragile parts that 
need replacing. Grates made 
of non-rust material are 
easy to clean. The slanting 
position of Gas ports and 
small area of the burner 
tend to reduce “clogging” 
from spilled food. 


THERE'S MORE GOOD NEWS about every operation of the new CP Gas ranges. Your 
Gas Appliance Dealer or Gas Company will be glad to tell you about it. CP— 
which stands for “Certified Performance”—is the symbol given a Gas range 
(of any manufacturer) which meets the 22 super-performance standards estab- 
lished by the Gas industry. 


AMERICAN GAS 


ASSOCIATION 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


“Home Economics — and Rayon” has been com- This is your book —the book 
pletely revised and brought up to the minute with you have asked for—answer- 
the assistance of Home Economists, who have ap- ing the many questions put to 


proved its contents for authenticity and appropri- us by thousands of Home 
oteness to their field of education. Economists everywhere. 


This 36 page book, size 8°x10", contains many il- 
lustrations, as well as an eight page insert with 
actual swatches of rayon, to be placed on your 
bulletin board for teaching purposes. 


FREE — To Teachers Only. Send us your name, the 
name of your school, and your address. You will 
receive your copy at once. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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y ee you regular readers 


of the Journal of Home 
Economics, an advertise- 
ment is nothing new. 

Right at the top of this 
page it tells you that no 
matter how we dress we 
come under the general 
classification of “ Advertise- 
ments.” 

Weare an advertisement 
about Pepperell’s new 
BUY-GUIDE, which is an 
astonishingly gratifying 
success from coast to coast. 

This success is deserved. Deserved 
because the Pepperell BUY-GUIDE en- 
ables a woman to know every pertinent 
fact about the Pepperell Sheet she 
wants before laying one nickel on the 
counter. 

Consumer leaders, educators, store 
executives, and thousands of good av- 
erage women shoppers, in all parts of 
the land, tell us that the Pepperell BUY- 
GUIDE is one of the most complete 
informative labels ever developed for 
textile products. 


YES 


we are an advertisement 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Technical facts — 
for the Untechnical! 


There's a Pepperell BUY- 
GUIDE with Pepperell 
Peeress Combed Percale, 
Lady Pepperell Service 
Weight, and Pepperell Red 
Label muslin. Each BUY- 
GUIDE gives all the techni- 
cal facts about each sheet— 
thread count, breaking 
strength, and so on — so 
clearly and concisely that 
the lay mind can easily 
grasp them and use them 
advantageously. The Pepperell BUY- 
GUIDE tells, too, how to care for sheets 

. choose the proper sizes. . . dis- 
tinguish fine sheets . . . determine your 
individual sheet needs...and more. 

And this means? Planned, intelligent 
buying. Hours of shopping time saved. 
The satisfaction that comes of knowing 
what you need — and getting it. 

Folders containing all four Pepperell 
BUY-GUIDES are available for classroom 
and educational use. Simply write, tell- 
ing us how many you can use. 


160 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mills at: Biddeford and Lewiston, Me.; Fall River, Mass.; Lindale, Ga.; and Opelika, Ala. 
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